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a D FURMAN: “China and the Soviet 
Union: the Common and Specific Features of Their 


mits, Socio-Political and Ideological Development.” 











ment of these countries. The first phase starts the 
victory of revolutionary people in the civil war and 
covers the period from 1917 to late 1920s in the USSR 
and 1949-56 in China. This period is charac‘-rized by 


The new phase, “a mature dogmatic sucicty”, 
formal signs of socialism. The private property is abol- 
ished, the new “command methods of economic man- 
agement” are used. The developments are accompanied 
in both countries by the struggle for absolute leadership, 
ending up with personality cults of Stalin and Mao. 
Dogmatic ideology vigorously suppresses all possible 
dissent and permeate every cultural and spiritual aspect 
of life. By the time the Soviet Union enters the third 
siage (the Khrushchev years), China is still living through 
the second stage. Hence, the USSR turns into the “No. ! 
enemy.” The authers point out several differences 
between the two countries at the third, “reformist”, stage 
of their development. Thus, while in China the process 
of reform is headed by a single public figu 

Xiaoping, the Soviet Union, after the fail of Khrushchev, 
enters the “stagnation period” during which Stalinist 
tendencies sometimes go hand in hand with certain 
reformist efforts (Kosygin reforms), and the process of 
renovation begins to develop only after 1985. 


The authors review a number of other factors accounting 
for the dissimilarities in the development of the two 
societies. A special attention in the article is paid to the 
different ethnic situations in the USSR and China, as 
well as to the different cultural and religious traditions of 
their largest ethnic entities—the Russian Orthodox 
Christian tradition on the one hand, and the Confucian- 
Buddhist-Taoist tradition on the other. 


A. FEDOROVSKY: “South Korean Economy at the 
Threshold of the 90s." What are the main economic 
achievements and the major problems of economic 

t of South Korea in the late 80s—beginning 
of the 90s? These are the principai issues raised and 
examined in the article. The author undertakes an in- 
depth analysis of the factors of growth of South Korean 
economy in 1960-70, emphasizing the essential impor- 
tance of state regulation, specific features of domestic 
situation, and the efforts to attract foreign financial 
assets. 
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Particular attention is paid to the appraisal of social and 
economic processes in South Korea in the 80s. The 
author stresses the importance of the evolution of state 
regulation towards greates liberalization of the economy, 
the emerging demccretization of internal policies and 
the introduction of predominantly market-onented 
levers of management to grapple with monopolization 
and stimulate the process of restructuring for the more 
advanced science-intensive industries. The dynamic eco- 
nomic growth of South Korea has coniributed to its 
higher role ia the world economic relations, although in 
the 80s this process was not going smoothly, character- 
ized by occasional contradictions with the United States 
and Japan. Investigating the latest developments in 
diversification of South Korean foreign economic links, 
the author suggests that this process, while advancing 
trade and economic relations with the socialist countries 
of Europe and Asia, including the Soviet Union, would 
promote constructive cooperation in the Asia Pacific 
region. 


COPYRIGHT: Irdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”, 
“Mirovaya ckonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye otnosh- 
eniya”. 1989 
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Conceptual Changes in Socialist Theory 
904M0007B Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA / 
MEZHDUNARODNYYF OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 12. Dec 89 pp 27-34 


[Article by Michael Bric, assistant professor, Humboldt 
University, German Democratic Republic: “On Concep- 
tual Changes in the Theory of Socialism.” The article 
was translated from German by M. Lobanov.) 


[Text] Previously published articles by Ya. Pevzner and 
V. Sheynis' tried to overcome ideological barriers in the 
understanding of the dialectics of the modern era and its 
two principal social systems. Special attention is merited 
by the fact that the “sacred cows” of old conceptions do 
not merely comprise a big herd, but appear to be 
retreating one after another. No, these conceptions form 
a unified system that is impressive for its logic and 
consistency. To a certain degree, this also explains its 
exceptional stability. This system remained essentially 
the same for many decades, diverging more and more 
from reality. 


To a certain degree, the introduction of special postu- 
lates that supplemented the theoretical nucleus answered 
the demand that it be linked to reality, contradicted it to 
a certain degree, and that at the same time remained 
connected to it. Examples of such postulates in the 
theory of socialism are: specific “socialist commodity- 
monetary relations” that are included in the concept-on 
of administrative planning based on physical indicators. 
the recognition of contradictory interests that are imme- 
diately reconciled because they comcide “ultimately 
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with the public interest”; and the principle of the neces- 
sity of social organizations that supposedly exists regard- 
less of their collision and comparison (their role as 
“drive belts” is recognized in open and hidden form, 
while the state is the universal representative of all 
interests). Today, however, in view of the profound 
changes thai are taking place in socialist countries, the 
possibilities for further adapting the basic principles of 
the existing theory of socialism to reality are pri tically 
exhausted. The lag of the sum of premises about the age 
in general and about imperialism in particular that are 
still repeated both in textbooks and in many scientific 
works as well is becoming obvious. The need for the 
fundamental modernization of the theoretical mode! of 
socialism is still more obvious. Without radical change 
in the criteria of “sotsialistichnost” |socialisticness} and 
the theoretical conception of socialism that comprises its 
foundation, neither the study of socialism nor its pro- 
gressive development are possibic. 


The system of social relations that ‘:as formed ‘n most 
socialist countries is integrally connected with the model 
of “socialism of the monosubject.” The essence of this 
model is determined by the tendency to replace the 
entire aggregate of society's subjects by one, exclusive 
subject: society as a whole persinified by the state. All 
social relations ideally looked like simple organizational 
relations of administrative subordination within the 
framework of all society in the resolution of social 


problems. 


The transformation of this conception into the dominant 
conception 1s explained on the one hand by differences 
in the corresponding positions in the theoretical legacy 
of the of Marxism-Leninism and by the real 
conditions under which socialism was buili in the USSR 
and in a number of other countries on the other. These 
conditions promoted the adoption of predominantly one 
side of the theoretical legacy. But the conclusions drawn 
by Marx, Engels, and Lenin regarding the means of 
attaining the goals of the labor movement are still 
dogmatically equated with the content of these goals. 


Today more that ever before it becomes obvious that the 
goal of social progress in the present stege agrees entirely 
with Marx's well-known idea that the elimination of the 
antagonisms of classical capitalism opens the door to a 
society in which the “free development of one is the 
condition to the free development of all.’ All progres- 
sive movements including those that we have regarded 
as bourgeois have been consciously or spontancously 
united around this point. It was self-evident to Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin that this goal could be attained with 
historical development and change in society. It was 
specifically this that determined their restraint regarding 
the construction of an ideal society on paper. Neverthe- 
less, in my view in the works of the classics there are 
utopian clements that it would seem onginated chiefly 
because they for a long time did not devote proper 


attention to the question of means making it possible to 
master the complex of social forces liberated by capi- 
talism. 

We can clearly trace two interconnected and reciprocally 
contradictory tendencies in the socialist and communist 
movement that were reflected particularly in the works 
of Marx and Engels. One of them was the orientation 
toward the liberation of the creative potential of indi- 
vidual owners, competition, and the preservation - 
within certain limits—of inequality based on different 
individual abilities, on the use of the market, joint-stock 
companies and developed credit in the capacity of forms 
of social management of these forces.’ The other ten- 
dency was based on the policy of nationalization, the 
subordination of forces liberated from capitalism to 
administrative control, and the establishment of a strict 
managerial hierarchy. 

The “coexistence” of both lines was manifested with 
particular clarity in principles of socialist theory devel- 
oped by Lean. In 1917 he saw the possibility of the 
direct transition to socialism from highly concentrated 
Russian (or German) wartime state capitalism in the 
reorientation of the existing economic system to the 
service of the interests of the working class, and the 
transformation of all working people into employees of 
the all-embracing state syndicate.* The experience of 
War Communism—virtually total nationalization, the 
disruption of market relations, bureaucratization—ted 
Lenin to conclude that such a system basically destroys 
personal incentive, the principal driving force behind the 
deve) opment of modern society. The transition to NEP 
essentially meant a fundamentally different solution of 
the prot:tem of the correlation of interests than under 
War Con\munism—the maximum realization of the 
personal iterests of the working people is the condition 
to securing society's interests. {/nderstanding of the lack 
of promise of the model that is based on centralization, 
on administrative subordination, and on the elimination 
of commodity-monctary relations, the market, and 
credit, in a word, all forms that are based on the direct 
economic interesis of the working people and their 
collectives was behind the thesis: “yiven public owner- 
ship of the means of production, given the class victory 
of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, the System of 
civilized co-operators is the socialist system.” 


In the concrete historical analysis of the formation of 
socialism, the origination of the special structure of its 
subjects, and the specific modification of the content 
and forms of realization of their interests, it 1s necessary 
to take into account the fact that first the Soviet Union 
and later a number of other countries addressed social 
problems that for the most part belong to the “prehis- 
tory” of socialism. Th. strength of the October Revolu- 
tion consisted in the direct merger of the proletarian 
movement and the protest of precapitalist social forces 
against capitalist forms of dominance and development 

The bolsheviks seized power in 1917 notwithstanding 
the fact that the working class still had to create the 
cultural prerequisites of this power ° 











There were also two real historically alternative variants 
of socialist development after the revolution. On the one 
hand, it would be possible to attempt to use all available 
socioeconomic subjects for the direct building of 


capitalism” where lanu and the key branches of industry 
remained in the hands of the socialist state.’ Political 
conditions consisted in the development of the demo- 
cratic power of the Soviets, openness, and a course based 
on the dialectics of the combination of opposites.* 
Another alternative that was practically realized at the 
end of the ‘20's and that concluded NEP consisted in the 
de facto shifting of support exclusively to central plan- 
ning, to state administration, to the exploitation of the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the social groups that still 
retained it, but chiefly to brute force. The bureaucratic 
administrative-command system gained the upper hand 
as a result of intense intraparty struggle. 


It should be noted that as a result of the historical 
backwardness of capitalism in Russia (and in a number 
of other countries, albeit to a lesser degree), the socialist 
revolution did not secure either the dialectical negation 
of capitalism or the realization of its main tasks. These 
tasks acquire special urgency under the conditions of the 
substantial modification of modern capitalism—which 
has incomparably greater potential for development 
than before—in recent decades. Such an approach is 
dirtated by the new thinking and indeed by elementary 
common sense. The socialist revolution in the future 
must take the positive attainments of modern capitalism 
into account primarily because the “economic lag 
behind the most developed capitalist countries has now 
acquired a qualitative rather than a quantitative nature ~ 
Practice shows that modern capitalism has found forms 
of real progress that are based on the development of the 
productive forces, on the mobilization of colossal intel- 
lectual and production potential, on the culture of labor, 
on a new quality of education and way of life, i. ¢., on the 
most important elements of the society that is depicted 
in socialist doctrine. Of course, this doctrine demands 
more: the use of technical and economic progress for 
increasing armaments, for neocolonialism, and for cul- 
tural hegemony must be rejected; the growing gap in 
levels of socioeconomic development between countries 
must be halted, but it should not be thought that capi- 
talism 1s also blocking movement in these directions. 


The very concept of capitalism is also in need of reex- 
amination. It is the last exploitative system bul at the 
same time it is also the first permanent society. Under 
capitalism, feudal exploitation is transformed into rela- 
tions having to do with surplus value and the production 
of profit permeates all social relations. As a result of the 
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affirmation of capitalism, the subordination of labor to 


nceasing 
upheaval of all social relations, eterna! uncertainty, and 
movement distinguish the bourgeois era from all the 
others”'°—wrote Marx and Engels in the middle of the 
last century. But “unceasing revolutions” since then 
have taken capitalism far beyond the point that it was 
expected to go. The exclusive orientation toward the 


production of profits, coupled with the formal and actua! 
subordination of labor to capital, seemed insufficient for 


response was powerful opposing tendencies both in the 
economy and in the sphere of social relations proper. 
The “first conscious and systematic influence of society 
on the spontaneously formed structure of its product. on 
process™'' was the result of pressure by the labor move- 
ment and democratic forces. Marx noted the growth of 
elements of consciousness and systematicness [plano- 
mernost} in capitalist production. The trend toward 
Stagnation generated by excessive monopolization 
resulted in the enactment of antitrust laws. Capitalism 
tends to react more and more rationally and systemat- 
cally to the need for basic research, for the development 
of universal education, for a modern infrastructure, for 
preserving the biosphere, for social programs that over 
time acquire ever scale thus naturally directing 
an increasing it mass toward the maintenance of 
conditions without which no medern economic and 


Let us for the time being leave open the question of 
whether not only the prerequisites but also the elements 
of social relations belonging to a higher type of social 
development originate under capitalism. It 1s, however, 
important to emphasize that as long as capitalism was 
only an exploitative profit-producing society, it could 
not maintain itself under present conditions. Modern 
capitalism, which has assimilated the experience of pro 
found crises of the past, especially of two world wars, and 
the emergence of socialism in the twentieth century, 1s 
inconceivable without subordinating the production of 
profits to the reproduction of modern society to a 
considerable degree. At the same time, capitalism incv- 
itably encounters contradictions that express its exploit- 
ative nature. This is manifested in crises, in periodically 
intensifying political struggle, and in the confrontation 
of ideas. Neoliberalism, neoconservatism, and contem- 
porary social reformism offer different variants to the 
solution of this basic problem of modern capitalism. To 














to the state—all this was ultimately affirmed in the 


permeated all social practice and thai were forced on 


The principle weakness of the old conception of 
SOCiIs:.SM 15 its inability to dialectically absorb the basic 
historical attainment of capitalism that transformed it 
expanded the boundaries for the real freedom of the 
individual. Capitalism, which constantly revolutionizcs 
the conditions of its existence, with its ability to generate 
technical progress, to sezure expanded reproduction, to 
find rational aad effect:ve forms of economic activity, to 
civ rights appropriate to the given economic system, 
Contipues to transform the mass of direct producers into 
personally indep adent owners of their own labor power. 
The functioning of the modern work force presupposes 
in particular the possession of most important indi- 
vidual conditions for its reproduction (a house or one's 
Own apartment, automobile, a complex system of ser- 
vices, sophisticated means of information—television, 
video equ’>ment, computer, etc.). All this is by no means 
simply the clever invention of neo-conservative policy 
designed to distract the working people from the struggle 
for their interests, but is rathes the realization of these 
interests. It expresses the nreversibility of the develop- 
ment of personal property as a condition to individual 
responsibility, the high culture of labor, creativity, and 
the willingness to take risks. 


The insufficient development or even total absence of 
these attainments of bourgeors society ir a number of 
countnes that have embarked on the socialist road have 
been theoretically substantia d and justified by the 
that these attainments are merely an adjunct 
and the reveise side of capitalist exploitation. The ide- 
ology of sact “icing “private” interests (in fact, the real, 
basic interests of almost all social and strata) to 
the “common” interest (which im diverges increas- 
ingly from society's real needs) has become dominant. 
All personal, group, and territorial interests, the interests 
of work collectives or nations began to be regarded as 
reactionary vestiges to the extent that they diverged from 
all-suppressing siate interests. The humanism that in- 
tially wnhered in Marxist theory was driven out by 
flagrant sociologism which regards individuals merely as 
agents of social relations. In my opinion, it 1s specifically 
here that we find the main link in the change of con- 
2pts—a change that would reflect the return to the 
progressive traditions of the labor movement. 


The basic point of departure of the new theoretical 
conception of socialiem today—given that qualitative 
change of socialism i6 &@ categorical imperative— 
evidently consists in the search for conditions enabling 
socialism to form or develop such social, collective, and 
isdividual subjects that are (1) interested im and (2) 
capable of making revolutionary changes in the produc- 
tive forces in cooperation and competition with modern 
capitalism and of making a significan: Contribution to 
the solution of global problems and to the creation of a 
system of international couperation + he following could 
be some of the contours of such a paradigm 











The productive forces and socialization 


The dominant view of the historical trend in the devel- 
opment of the productive forces up until now has con- 
nected ii with the increased concentration and central- 
ization of means of production and labor power at large. 
centrally controlled enterprises. The natural and progres- 
sive culmination of this trend was seen to lic in the 
constantly imcreasing concentration of all national 
resources im the hands of the government which was 
supposedly the representative of society as a whole or 
Se aS Cy eee Oe ee 


However, under the conditions of the modern screntific- 
technological revolution, we cannot talk about the 
unconditional predominance of the tendency toward the 
increased concentration and centralization of produc- 
tion as was probably the case when work that was simpic 
in content was prevalent. It 1s possible to sdentify at beast 
four features that the screntific revolution 
brings with it: (1) the increased significance of long-term 
planning decisions orented toward the mastery of 
global, national, asd regional cycles of mnovation, (2) 
large economic units’ acquisition of the ability to carry 
out relatively closed local cycles of innovation (from 
research to marketing and reconstruction), (3) the 
increased influence of creative initiative and respons:- 
bility of work collectives and the corresponding organ:- 
zation of labor. (4) the transformation of professionally 
trained, culturally developed individuals into the main. 
dominant productive force. 


With the development of the modern scientific- 
technological revolution the continuous creation, devel- 
opment, introduction, and replacement of large- and 
small-scale innovations become the norm in the repro- 
duction of the productive forces. As any economic link 
originates and adapts, 11 requires new development. The 
new role of medium-size and small enterprises in 
branches of industry that are connected with the new 
stage of the screntific-technological revolution 1s unques- 
tionably connected with Chis. 


The replacement of the socialization of the productive 


orga- 
nized and stable interaction of different subjects of 
production based on growing horizontal relations con- 
tains new potential for development. Modern means of 
information and communication open the way to the 
direct (rather than indirect spontancous-markei or 
administrative relations) cooperation between such sub- 
jects, the expanded potential for thew development. for 
exchange of resources im the material and, to an even 
greater degree. in the inteliectual sphere. In such a case. 
the necessary coordinating functions of the center are 
“merely” the maintenance and purposeful modification 
of the basic paramciers and structural proportions of the 
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national economy as a whole and the proportional sup- 


port of common condiuons of development (especially 
the classical and new branches of the infrastructure). 


Production relations and property 
In the old theoretical model «f socialism. socialization 


tionary changes of productive forces. The system of 


including appropriation, must be distributed wp ire cor- 


individuals In the future mankind as a whole 1s slated to 
become the conscious subject of appropnation. The level 
of socialization of production cond:tions 1s rising spas- 
matically the development of cach individual subyect of 
the reproductive process which 1s based on the ¢ olution 
of the common conditions of thes process semultancously 
becomes the direct prerequisite of the progress of all 
subjects. Therefore the commonness of interests should 
not be reduced solely to thes abstract sdenticainers, but 
should viewed only as a relatronship of competing sub- 
yects of property um which the realization of the interests 


of cach of them presuppose to a greater or lesser degree 
the realization of the direct interests of other subjects 











Power, democracy and glasnosi 


statization of all spheres of life led to the mmtroduction of 


subjyectiv istic dogmas in the ideology propaganda appa- 
ratus and to the transformation of most Marxist sox s0l- 


ogists into vulgar systematizers of such dogmas ‘* 


4 


bond betwesn spontanerty 
developed a cult of the congkemerate of truths that were 
supenmposed on one another in the final imstance and 
thal were not ope) to doubt or to penctrating discussion. 
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for the control of society's subjects. This requires the 
continuous and free exchange of information and recip- 


the problems that arise in the course of development of 
the economy and society and thei capermmental verifi- 
Catron 


Without democracy and glasnosi, many subjects are 
excluded from the process of identifying real social 
imterests and the progress of the productive forces is 
made dependent not on the objective potential of the 
producers but only on centralized commands, the appro- 
priatences of which to social needs is questionable at 
best. Disproportions im society and the vicious circle of 
the economics of scarcity become imevitable 














ject to truly socialist ownership as a compiles of relations 
of different types of owners, there must also be deep 
rethinking of the concept of political power and social 
consciousness under socialism Consciousness and the 
search for ways of resolving contradictions mberent in 


tives, vanous democratic movements, etc ) and, second. 
to the conscious consoldation of broad strata of society 


of the potential of all its subjects im social life 

With the cessation of the struggle of Classes. 
conditions arise for political struggle of vanous social 
forces for the realization of their own and common 


it appears that the solution of urgent problems in the 
formation and development of socialist social conscrous- 


NESS Presupposes 


—glasnosi in the capression of con ousness 
the identification of the interests of primary social 
subjects and them interrelationship with other snter- 
ests. 


—glasnost in political life the broad and open exchange 
of oprmons between political advocates of such iter. 
ests. 


~——glasnost im the development of the ruling party's 
strategy. the Communist Party's conceptualization of 


on this basis can socaliam provide a convincing. human. 
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and China could not—even though they at times wished 
to—force one another to alter its political line and. as we 


ture. If we can use such a comparison. history ; lanted 
one and the same seed in very different soils as if 
specially to enable us better to see what in the cycle of 
development comes from the ge notype and what comes 
from the environment 

The first thing thai should be noted in the comparison of 
our cowntries is that they have gone through a semular 
cycle of development consrsteng of three stages. The first 
Or metial stage wmemediately after victory on the 
crvel war (which the ¥ of power im the 
center in Russia and preceded « in China) and corre- 


sponds to our NEP [New Economic Policy | 
second stage 1s the stage of pervonality cults, which we 
" The therd 
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The imstial stagv 


The first, initial stage on Our Country ts from 1917 to the 
cad of the “20's, m China from 1949 to 1956. What are 
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transition to the second stage im our country councided 
with the change cf persons at the head of the icader- 
ship—the death of Lenin. the defeat of the opposition, 
and the establishment of Stalin's dicttorship But com- 
parison with China forces us to take ar entirely different 
look at the very logic of this transition It also took place 
in China, was also carried out m the same dramatic, 


second stage of dagmain society 


Subsequent history and Mao Zedong's role in it and the 
total ideological unity of the USSR and China pro- 
Claimed in the “40's and carly “50's (“Stalin and Mo are 
listening to ws”) force us to forget one very important 
and interesting fact—that Mao Zedong's polny before 
1956 was otyectively segnificantly more Lonint than 





Stolmest. The period from 1949 to 1956 was a time of 


oourgeorsec 
industry rose from 26 to 41 percent between 1949 and 
1952. But the property of the “national bourgeomic™ was 
not nationalized and its economic activity even 
mcreased. Mao Zedong proclaimed the policy of “letting 
hundred flowers bloom and letting a hundred schools 


mmast Stage, the pennod between 1949 and 1956 mm 
viewed simply as a preparation for 
fF orward”—Chrna’s equivalent of our 
Plan. Society at that time was living at 
teme to another plan ip which there was no place for 
leaps.” Entirely different views of the nation’s 
t. and its road to socialism were dominant 
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the “people's democratic dictatorship” in 1949. What is 
more, he was striving to create a coalition government 
with the left wing of the Kuomintang. He preserved its 
Revolutsonary Commtice and other non-coramunist 
parties. The Chinese Communist Party's genera! line. 
formulated im 1952, posed the following task: “To grad- 
ually effect the socialist industnalization of the nation 
and to gradually institute socialist reforms in agriculture. 
the cottage industry and trade over quite | ong pernod of 
time.”*"Quite a long period” referred to the period 
1953 and 1967 


However, moderate rates of socianst construction were 
in the course of the PRC's First 
Five-Year Plan. While in December 1953 the CPC 
Central Commiutice planned that 20 percent of all 
peasant farms should belong to cooperatives by 1956. by 
the end of 1956 this fi was actually 96.3 percent. By 
the private sector om retasl trade 
had declined to three percent. “People’s communct™ 
established om 1958 socialized practically all peasant 
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moderation.” why did the first stage of development 
abruptly give way to the second under completely 4if- 
ferent conditions and entirely different corcumstances” 
As we cee, the comparison of China and the USSR makes 
the answer to this question considerably more difficult 
than the mere reference to Stalin's evil will 





and the transition to the “mature dogmatic socety ~ But 
there were also other reasons connected with 1' 


The evolutvonary path now frequently appears realistic 
However. if we wew the goal of creating a society un the 


thes path «= more wlopian 
“natural.” non-forcitte way is incredibly difficult. This 
requires, for example. making sate, socialized enter- 
prises more effective than private enterprises and 
waiting for the tome when private enterprises cannot 
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stand up to the competition. It also means creating 
conditions so that the peasant’s private property aspira- 
tions and his instinctive attachment to the land disap- 
pear by themselves. These tasks, even if we consider 
them practicable, are extremely complex. 


The natural, evolutionary path initially leads not so 
much to the elimination of private property as to ‘ts 
consolidation, which ultimately also presupposes 
charges in the political splere—a prospect 

liberal “smmenovekhovisy” [members of the Change of 


. who spoke out 
against the “idealization of NEP” at the Fourteenth 
Party Congress reflected this growing fear among party 
dogmaticians, saying that a “spontaneously” 

society would ultimately get out of control. And even 
though their opposition was “crushed,” after a certain 
time Stalin himself began “shutting down” NEP not in 
words oui in fact, using their arguments. 


The situation also developed in a complex way in China 
where already in 1952 there were movements “against 
the five abuses” (bribery, tax evasion, improper filling of 
state orders, theft, use of secret economic information 
for selfish ends) and “against the three abuses” (corrup- 
tion, wastefulness, bureaucratism), that were in fact 
designed to eliminate the petty and middle bourgeoisie 
which had entrenched itself, which did not yet think 
about organized protest, but had already begun “circum- 
venting™ the laws and establishing ties with the appa- 
ratus. The result of the short-lived policy of “letting a 
hundred flowers bloom” in 1956-1957 was also charac- 
teristic. The interpretation of this episode as a device 
concer ¢i by Mao to “trap” ideological opponents was 

very widespread. But this was hardly the case. It is more 
likely that the CPC leadership, which was in a somewhat 
bewildered state in 1956 (the evolutionary path was not 
leading in the desired direction and the cult of person- 
ality was being exposed in the USSR at that time) wanted 
to “consult” with the nation’s intellectual forces. But it 
was horrified at what it heard—what surfaced was by no 
means revolutionary forces but rather the Chinese ver- 
sion of our “change of landmarks.” Mao Zedong became 
finally convinced that socialism could not be built “auto- 
matically” by peaceful and evolutionary methods, espe- 
cially because these methods inevitably lead to the 
restriction or loss of power. A year later the campaign 
against “right-wingers” began and was foliowed by the 
Great Leap Forward. 


Thus, the comparison of the USSR and China shows that 
the transition from the first to the second stage, which 
took place under completely different conditions, was a 
natural, rather than a random feature of our political and 
ideological systems. And it cannot be called the transi- 
tion from realism to utopianism. The reverse is more 
likely the case. To say that private property would die 
out economically and evolutionally by itself was utopia- 
nism, but its forcible elimination from the standpoint of 


preserving and strengthening dictatorships established 
by revolutions was an entirely “realistic” step. The 

view was thal a society without private property 
will be a developed, wealthy, dynamic socicty at a higher 
level of development than a society that 1s dominated by 
private property. 


“Mature dogmatic society™ 

The “mature dogmatic society” accords with socialism's 
formal features. Private property 1s eliminated in it and 
what 1s now called administrative-command methods of 


them. This archaism can be seen with particular clarity 
in China where the “Little Red Book” of Mao Zedong’s 
quotations becomes a purely magical object. 


Just as economic life is subordinate to a single center and 
single plan, so 1s all cultura! and spiritual life subordinate 
to a single dogma. A single dogmatic culture—a unique 
architecture, music, theater, painting—actually origi- 
nates in this stage. All manifestations of dissent are 
lnguidated. Naturally all this 1s achieved through the 
cruelest terror. As always. dogmatic weology 1s directed 


hand with the “liberalization” of policy regarding the 
church in the postwar period and with de facto affirma- 
tion of the great-power policy [vel:hoderzhavnost] in an 
odd symbiosis with dogmatized Marxism. Fierce 
Struggle against Trotskyism and social democracy in the 
international arena and then, afier the war, the bitter 
conflict with Yugoslavia were com!wned with the prewar 
“fraternization™ with Hitler. 


There was no such appeal to prerevolutionary values and 
symbols under Mao Zedong possibly because the prer- 
evolutionary times were closer to China in the *50's than 
to the USSR in the *40's and carly ‘50's. But the same 
logic is also seen in his policy to a certain degree 


During the Khrushchev period. the USSR entered the 
third phase of development, the reform phase, while 
China only entered the second phase. As a result, the 








Soviet Union soon became “enemy number onc” to Mao 
Zedong. At the same time, his “friendship” with Nixon 
and the damnation of “Soviet revisionists following the 
capitalist road™ are entirely analogous with the “friend- 
ship” between Stalin and Hitler, which was accompanied 
by the fight against social democracy. Later, when China 
entered a period of intensive reform while the reform 
process in the USSR was merely marking time, the 
phases were once again out of sync. And now we, in turn 
are accusing the Chinese of “deviating from the line.” 


Both Stalin and Mao Zedong esiablished totalitarian 
systems in which there did not seem to be forces capable 
of opposing them. And while ir. China a certain degree of 
Opposition to the late Maoist course, connected with the 
“gang of four” was preserved, there was no appreciable 
Or act. ve political opposition to the Stalinist course at all. 
Nevertheless, the system of the “mature dogmatic soci- 
ety” collapsed immediately after the death of its 
founders in both the USSR and China. Such a compar- 
ison does not make it possible to reevaluate the role of 
Stalin's personality in the creation of the “mature dog- 
matic society,” but it also does not make it possible to 
reevaluate the role of Khrushchev in departing from this 
society. This is because the same thing was done in 
China in other forms and by other people, entirely 
independently of us. Thus, neither the rise or the fall of 
the Stalinist and Maoist systems could be entirely the 
result of random and subjective factors. A common logic 
is manifested “re and sim ‘lar forces are active. What 
then is undermining the “mature dogmatic society?” 


In our view, its basic weakness lies in the previously 
discursed ambiguity of conceptions of socialism and 
communism. Society strives for a condition that con- 
forms to the formal features of socialism—where there is 
no private property or the exploitation of one person by 
another. However, the idea of socialism contains not 
only these formal features but also the image of a rich 
and free society with which the people's ideas about 
“heaven on earth” are associated. However, this heaven 
is never forthcoming. A unique “scissors” situations 
develops—according to the dogma, the closer a society 
theoretically comes to “heaven »n earth,” the greater is 
its ruimation and the more it oecomes a society of 
confused and terrorized people. This entire growing 
contradiction between dogma and reality must be elim- 
inated in some way. Many features of “mature dogmatic 
society” im our country and in China are connected with 
the need to “cover up.” to conceal this contradiction. 
How is it hidden? What kind of “protective mecha- 
nisms” are operative here? 


First, “paradise™ is continuously ,ostponed. Under Sta- 
lin, the ideas that were initially connected with socialism 
were subsequently transferred to communism. The 
“great communist construction projects” began. In 
China this was formulated in somewhat different ideo- 
logical terms. Possibly because of the example of the 
USSR, in which socialism built under Stalin did not 


prevent Khrushchev from “following the capitalist 
sath.” Mao did not proclaim the victory of socialism. 
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But his policy was the same policy of continuously 
arousing the people's enthusiasm with new goals. One 
campaign followed another: the “great leap forward” 
was followed by the “cultural revolution”, the “cultural 
revolution” was followed by “modernization.” The lead- 
ership tried to sustain enthusiasm by creating muirages 
that the people followed. 


Second, dogmatic control over culture increasingly made 
the outright lie—the depiction of reality “as paradise” — 
its goal. The cinema, the theater, and works of art during 
Stalin's time depicted unimaginable abundance—tables 
piled high with food, people who were models of physical 
and spiritual health, etc. The foreign world, to the 
contrary, was depicted more and more grotesquely, as a 
world of poverty and rightlessness. In China the Maoist 
ideal of revolutionary asceticism to some degree dimin- 
ished the trend toward the ever greater official lie (there 
were no “Kuban cossacks”™ in China), but the trend 
immanent in the system persisted. 

Third, terror also begins to acquire new functions. It is 
not only terror against dissenters. It is, so to say, the 
“norma! terror” of any dogmatic system. It also has one 
more search for the lie “outside the system” on 
which the misfortunes of a society that is “by definition” 
perfect could be blamed. Initially this was the “vestiges 
of the old dominant classes,” but as they were liquidated, 
an ever larger role was played by “spies and saboteurs” 
up to and including Stalin's paranoid fears of bacterio- 
logical weapons and Colorado potato beetles infiltrated 
from abroad. In China the analogous role was played by 
American, British, Kuomintang, and Soviet agents 


The abyss between dogma and reality widens and must 
be concealed by lies and blood; enthusiasm has to be 
artificially fanned and begins to fizzle out. It is very 
difficult to say the degree to which dissatisfaction » 
growing among the people. In China it 1s more appre- 
ciable: the famous demonstration in Tiananmen Square 
in connection with the death of Zhou En-lai indicates an 
increase in the activity of the opponents of policy of the 
second stage. While it is less noticeable in the USSR, 
some muffled underground tremors have obviously also 
been felt in our country. Moreover, the party and state 
bureaucracy itself is growing weary of the constant 
purges and the incessant fear. the idea 1s :aaturing within 
it that matters cannot continue in the same way. This 
feeling was evidently universal in the upper echelons of 
power in our country. Al any rate, as K. Simonov writes 
in his memoirs, the first attempts to cast aspersions on 
Stalin evidently emanated not from Khrushchev but 
from Beria—Stalin’s chief executioner. In China it 1s 
entirely likely that Mao Zedong himself began to vacil- 
late and to prepare some kind of new policy. These 
vacillations are obviously attested to by such facts as 
Mao's very complex attitude attitude toward Deng 
Xiaopeng, the recent attempt to “push aside” the “gang 
of four,” the promotion of the moderate Hua Ciuoteng. 
and the implementation of “modernization” policy. Ina 
word, the “mature dogmatic society” has come to a dead 
end in our country and im the PRC 
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There was no clear system for the transfer of power in the 
event of the Geath of the leader in the USSR and China 
during the personality cult period. The leader was too 
great. He did not tolerate anyone beside him who might 
lay claim to his role even in the future. Thus a very 
unenviable ‘ate awaited both of Mao Zedong’s official 
successors: Liu Shao-ji and Lin Biao. But in fact the 
one-man dictatorship was combined with the formal 
preservation of democratic party election institutions. 
The death of the leader was therefore immediately 
followed by a period of fierce struggle for power. The 
logic of this struggle was typically very similar in both 
countries. The first to fall were those who were closest to 
the dictator and connected with the policy of terror 
(Beria and Abakumov in the USSR: the “gang of four™ in 
China). These people become scapegoats to some degree. 
After the struggle for power, the new leader wins without 
these most odious figures and begins a reform policy 
(Khrushchev, Deng Xiaopeng. Thus is the transition to 
the third stage of society's development culminated. 


Both the first and third stages in the development of our 
societies were characterized by great differences between 
countries. In the first of them in China, one leader—Mao 
Zedong combined in his person two largely opposite 
roles that were performed by different people—Lenin 
and Stalin—in our country. The third stage in China is 
dominated by one individual: Deng Xiaopeng. In our 
country, the first round of reforms, which ended in the 
fall of Khrushchev, was followed by the so-called period 
of stagnation in which half-way, spiritless reactionary 
Stalinist trends were combined with equally half-way 
and spiritiess reform efforts (the Kosygin reform) and 
then) process developed with new vigor and immeasur- 
ably greater consistency. 


But notwithstanding the specifics of change and differ- 
ences in our country between the first and second round. 
the third stage can be defined as a singh reform process. 
It 1s characterized by the transition from the total plan to 
the ever greater introduction of the market mechanism: 
from absolute dictatorship to the development of both 
intraparty and social democracy, from the dominance of 
quasireligious dogma to the ever greater tolerance of 
ideas, to dialog with other world views. Al the same time. 
the hour hand appears to be moving in the opposite 
direction as if returning to the first stage. But like all kind 
of returning, it has more of an external, imaginary 
similarity with its predecessor. Thus the first stage is 
dominated by revolutionary enthusiasm and intolerance 
that pave the way for a second-stage society. The third 
Stage takes place in an entirely different psychological 
climate. The second stage 1s a kind of “unsuccessful 
experiment” and its failure inevitably creates elements 
of crisis in the life of society. The result is that the 
gradual and systematic dismantling of systems created 
by Stalin and Mao threatens to grow into uncontrollable 
disorganization and chaos and only the future will show 
how we can cope with the difficulties that arise in this 


respect. 
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Dogmatization meant the creation of a kind of wall 
around our societies and their self-isolation, not only 
from countnes with an ideology that 1s truly remote from 
us, but to an even greater degree from “heretics,” 1. ¢., 
from one another. In the third stage. our societies which 
are being dedogmatized, appear to return to the “big 
world” and here we naturally meet and extend our hands 
to one another. In this rapprochement, there will once 
again be a similarity with the first stage, but the simi- 
larity is more external because this rapprochement 1s no 
longer on a dogmatic basis, but is based on pragmatic 
goals and common human values. We are neighbors and 
not only neighbors, but societies with very similar prob- 
lems, for which it is natural to learn from one another 
and to help one another. 


Particular factors influencing the development of Soviet 
and Chinese society 


The preceding analysis 1s based on the similarity and 
common logic of the evolution of Soviet and Chinese 
sociopolitical and ideological systems. Bul there are 
naturally also big differences beiween them that are 
explained by all manner of factors. 


First, there are factors that result from the dissimilar 
level of socioeconomic development, from the signifi- 
cantly greater backwardness of China where the share of 
the peasantry is higher than in Russia, while the share of 
the working class and intelligentsia is lower. The signif- 
icance of this group of factors is very great. For example, 
in the third stage the economic reform in China—- 
paradoxical as it may scem—is made casicr by its 
relative backwardness, by the predominance of peasant 
farms that are capable of rapidly restoring normal eco- 
nomic activity the instant they are unfetteed 


The second group of factors *s connected with the 
different time of occurrence of the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions. The CPC came to the revolution already 
formed as a party belonging the the international com- 
munist movernent headed by Stalin. It did not by any 
means have the democratic spirit that our Leninist party 
had in 1917. The cult of the leader was normal for i and 
Mao Zedong. who was unquestionably under the influ- 
ence of the Stalinist mode!, saw himself as a “Chinese 
Stalin.” But as we have already said, this did not prevent 
him from objectively adhering more to the Leninrst than 
to the Stalinist mode. 


Third: personal and random factors. Their role is very 
great. Let us imagine for a minute that Mao Zedong had 
died somewhere in the year 1955. Then China would 
have been ruled by some other person in the second stage 
while the third stage would very obviously have tran- 
spired under the slogan of a return to the behests of Mac 
Zedong. Other historical configurations would have been 
generated in our history by a victory im the imtraparty 
struggle not by Stalin but by some ouner figure, by the 
early death of Stalin: by a victory not by Khrushchev but, 
let us assume, by Malenkov, by the assumption of power 
not by Brezhnev but by Kosygin. and so on and so forth 








groups in the state. Russians are not the 


but the state takes on features of the “old regime™ and 
becomes more and more aware of itself as the successor 


ments of the crisis of ideas and institutions lead to the 
growth of nationalistic feelings, ideologies and move- 
ments that divide the country. 

Such a rhythm is also seen in Chinese history: in the 
wcond period of development of the PRC. for example. 
ihere was the Sinefication kitaizatsiya of Tibet which 
was in fact deprived of its autonomy, but in the third 
Stage in Tibet (and not only in Tibet) there are nation- 
alistic movements. But in China, Chinese or the Han 
people, comprise more than 90 percent of the popula- 
tion. The threat from nationalistic movements here 1s 
immeasurably less than in the USSR. which makes the 
reform process significantly casie7. 

lt would also be possible to cite a large number of 
different factors—from the demographic factor (totally 
different population deasity and size) to foretgn policy 
factors. They have all modified our postrevoluntionary 
development and have determined the diversity of the 
forms in which the USSR and PRC went through their 
natural stages of development. The study of their role is 
a task of infinite complexity and cannot be the sudject of 
the present article. They are factors that are connected 
with the different cultural and reiigious traditions of the 
basic ethnic groups: the Russian Orthodox tradition in 
the USSR and the Confucian-Buddhist-Taoist tradit on 
in China. 


Cultural and religious traditions in the development of 
the PRC and the USSR 


First of all, it must be noted that notwithstanding 
differences in these traditions, both of them have pro- 
moted the victory specifically of our ideology even if 


completely different. 
doxy, like all forms of Christianity, affirms man’s indi- 
viduality and his smmortal soul as the highest value and 
the salvation of his ummortal soul as man’s highest goal. 
It ts the doctrine of the “kingdom of heaven.” This world 
is only a temporary ordeal. Orthodoxy “devalues” 
earthly life more than Western forms of Christianity, as 
a result of which “indifference™ to carthly matters casily 
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in the churches, in the poctry of Pushkin and Lerm- 
ontov, in Rublev's icons, in Ivanov's painting, in Chek- 
hov's stones. 


Confucianism promoted the victory of Marxist re. >. - 
tionary ideology in entirely different wavs. While ortno- 
doxy and the state were on different planes to a certain 
degree and in different measurements, Confucianism, to 
the contrary, was a social doctrine, a doctrine of “this 
world.” This world was to Confucianism the only, the 
most important thing. Man's task was not to save his 
immortal sou' but to perform his social roles properly as 
subject, father, son, husband, ctc., thereby maimtaining 
socal harmony. Order in this world, which was handed 
down from Heaven. was directly based on the Confucian 
teaching on the preper organization of relations bet ween 
people according to the laws of Heaven. Civil servants. 
who were recrutted on the basis of examinations of their 
knowledge of Confucian doctrine, were not only the state 
and secw'ar but also the sacral. “church” hierarchy 











tried to dissolve the individual in the Absolute. 


But how did Confucianism promote the victory of 
Marxism”? First because it was a doctrine about society. 
When the Chinese realized that looking for answers to 
contemporary problems in traditions dating back to the 
times of Yao and Shun meant China's loss of its indepen- 


ideological-bureaucratic hierarchy. 
The idea that there is one natural doctrine of the proper 
organization and that society must be governed by those 
who know this doctrine best is deeply ingrained im the 
Chinese consciousness. After all, even Tarwanese rulers, for 
all thes dependence on the West and their striving to create 
a “Western facade” for their society, are only now legalizing 
Opposition parties with enormous effort. Al the same time. 
Confucianism, which was not merely an “appendage” of the 
old system, but its soul and essence, was disintegrating 
together with this old system thereby opening the way to the 
new doctrine of proper relations in society, because this was 
specifically how Marusm was perceived by China's masses 


Companson of the development of the 


Ah degree of mass activity in China than in the 
U was shown not only during the “cultural revolu- 
tion.” Is it conceivable that the ouster of Beria in our 
country would have begun with a mass demonstration by 
the people in Red Square? Bui the liquidation of the 
“gang of four” followed just such a demonstration in 
Tiananmen Square in Beying where thousands of people 

assembled to express their sympathy for 
the late Zhou En-lai, who for them embodied the mod- 


had no direct analogues with events in the USSR. After 
all, on the one hand these movements were not economic 
or acquired a political character subsequently primarily 
because of the unbearable economic situation, ard on 
the other hand they were not ethnic. These are t)¢ two 
types of mass movements that we know. They did not by 
any means develop in the liberal atmosphere that has 
formed in our country in recent years. They were the 
actions of people who were prepared to make sacrifices 
in the name of reform in a society and a state that they 
felt to be their society and their state. 


The ruling hierarchy in China also typically enjoys a 
greater degree of freedom Under Stalin, representatives 
of the ruling hrerarchy never had their own position and 
notwithstanding had to fear for their lives every minute 











because they could de shot if they dispicased the dictator 
im any way. We have no one analogous to Den Xiaopeng 
who retained his particular point of view and his life 
after being banished twice to the countryside from 
whence he also twice returned. In a word, painful though 
it may be, we must admit that the Chinese, entirely 
contradicting the stereotypes of “oriental fanaticism” 
and “despotism™ have shown more civic mindedness 
and humancness than we. Was this connected with the 
Chinese cultural tradition” 


history and China's entire millen- 

deviates from the ideal, it is the duty of the 
“nnble man™ to tell the sovereign the t: wth to his face 
without fear of death and that wher this deviation from 
the ideal is catastrophic, it is the people's duty to re’sel. 


ame ye ply nde ery be grees rg 
hierarchy that was deviating from the true principles. 
We were a more pliable material because our h:storical 
tradition was entirely different. It was more the tradition 
of uncontrolled, tyrannical power that did whatever it 
wanted with the people. It was the tradition of Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter | and the tsars, toward the images and 
activity of whom Stalin oriented himself, and who are 
not the “negative personages” in our people's perception 
of the historical drama that Jing Shi-huang is in the 
Chinese consciousness. 


But there is also another side to China's unique 
“democratism.” Another reason why Mao was able to 
arouse the people's passions was that to a certain degree 
he did not have to fear them: this did not mean letting 
the genie out of the bottle. Thus even Taiwan was not a 
real ideological challenge because the Kuomintangites 
were not by any means our Whites, but were a party with 
which the Chinese Communist Party had collaborated 
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In our view the given cultural and ideological differences 
also affect particular aspects of reform processes in our 
countnes. These processes have an immeasurably longer 
history in our country and, if one counts the entire 
penod following the death of Stalin, were more “timid” 
and slower than in China, whose leadership showed 
pragmatism and boldness that were unthinkable not only 
for Khrushchev, but in the economic sphere have not 
been surpassed by us even today. What is the explana- 
tion for our relative “timidity” and “constraint?” Obvi- 


will get out of the bottle. And this “genic,” in the form of 
opposing, different philosophical tendencies that are 
absolutely not reducible to any kind of uniform for- 
mulas, indeed raged in the “spiritual underground,” 
broke through the obstacles of censorship, splashed forth 
with the overseas emuigres, and now, having surmounted 
all the impediments, 1s raging in the pages of our press 
and at meetings. This complexity, nchness and tension 
in intellectual life greatly hinders purposeoful policy and 
forces even the present, bold, and reform-minded lead- 
ership to constantly “look over its shoulder” because 
every step generates intellectual storms and endless 
disputes, and the “relaxation of the reins” has indeed led 
to horrible and bloody consequences connected with 
nationalist explosions. But rich intellectual life at the 
same time gencrates—both during the pernod of stagna- 
tion and even during the Stalinist pervod—itcrature and 
art at the world level under conditions of official pres- 
sure that are inconceivable in the West. That which 
increasingly threatens us with chaos at the same time 
also brings us closer to a truly democratic society 


The intellectual situation in China 1s entirely different 
The boldness aod pragmatism of the Chinese leadership 











Scola calles te aie dik tee bi teasers 
in 5 or 10 years. On the other hand, defeat docs not mean 
a return to the past. Such a return 1s generally inconceiv- 


stemming from the diversity of cultural traditions. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE INTEGRAL 
WORLD 


MEMO Roundtable on the Theory of a Universal 
Economy 

904M0007D Moascew MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Ru sian 


[Article: “On the Question of the Theory of a Universal 
Economy (A MEM Roundtabie™| 
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[Text] Materials of a discussion in Soviel economic 
scsence on the theory of a universal economy have been 
publicized in kn =MO's pages for a number of years. The 
discussion has reached a stage where it makes sense to 
sum up certain results and to define avenues of further 
study of the chosen topec The journal's editors called upon 
participants in the discussion and a number of other 
scholars specializing in international economic relations 
to express their opimons on the following questions. 


—whal is your assessment of the scientific results of the 
discussion of a universal economy, 


—which conclusions arrived at in the discussion would 
vou like to support or dispute. 


—whal important aspects of the topic were not sufficiently 
developed in your opinion. 


—whatl directions of future search, ideas or ready concep 
tons can you propose” 


Assembled at the MEMO roundtable were Professor M. 
K. Bunkina, doctor of economic sciences (CPSU Crntral 
Committee Social Sciences Institute); Professor 1. D. 
Ivanov, doctor of economic sciences (State Foreign Eco- 
nomic Commission, USSR Council of Ministers; Pro- 
fessor M. M. Maksimova, doctor of economic sciences 
(IMEMO),: Professor E. P. Pletnev (CPSU Central Com- 
mittee Social Sciences Institute); A. S. Solonitskiy, candi- 
date of economic sciences (IMEMO); Professor 1. P 
Faminskiy, doctor of economic sciences (VNIEVS jexpan- 
sion not given], State Foreign Economic Commission, 
USSR Council of Ministers); F. P. Filippov. candidate of 
economic scrences (military educational institution), Pro- 
fessor G. G. Chibrikev, doctor of economic sciences 
(Moscow State University), and Professor Yu. V. Shishkow 
(IMEMO). 


\. A. Slavinshiy, candidate of economic sciences 
(IMEMO), one of the initiators of the meeting, was 
assigned the role of moderator 


V. Slavieskiy. | hope that my involvement in disputes 
that still have not been resolved will not prevent me from 
being a sufficiently objective moderator. Al any rate, | 
wish to assure everyone present that they will be guar- 
anteed total equality and freedom of expression. The 
discussion of the world economy has a long history but 
the works of E. Pletnev and Yu. Shishkov are unques- 
tionably the basis of its last phase which we are cxam- 
iming today. For all the other participants, the concep- 
tions of these scholars were centers of attraction and 
repulsion. It 1s therefore feasible to begin the discussion 
with a presentation of thei positrons. 


E. Pletnev. The discussion of a worldwide, ic. an 
integrated world economy has come full circle because 
the debaters still advocate their mitial positions. One 
side continucs to defend the concept of the old German 
school of 19th century economists (while, incidentally, 
not always suspecting this), viewing the world cconomy 











as the aggregate of national cconomics. The other side 
views the world cconomy as a sysiem of :nicrnational 


In the course of the discussion which has variously 
imtensified and abated. there has been a perceptible 
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“world market™ in the plan for the sixth boot as concle- 
sions from what he had researched in the internal sphere 


In my view, tt 8 expedient to support the imterpretation 
of internatsonal production relations that comprise the 
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tions in the international arena are inevitably secondary 
because they are transferred from internal national cir- 
culation. This means unter alia that the objective condi- 
tions for the action of economic laws in the world 
economic arena form under the influence of national 
economies depending on them weighted participation. 
International valuc. example, forms on the basis of 


the comparison of national values in accordance with a 
country’s contribution to the average world level of the 
duration, intensivencss, and productivity of labor. The 
jormation of value im the naional and world market 1s 
not uniform. According to Marx, more productive labor 
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im the national market reduces to more miensive labor. 
More intensive labor reduces to labor of longer duration. 
Labor of longer duration 1s considered the creator of the 


the formation of socially necessary costs and hence 
oon eos Oe See ee 
vices. That 1s, the process of formation of natsonal value 
does not take place. How, then, can we talk about 
Seemed Goneesctenrtaduntheoueadiecmeaninats 

Scores of our indusinal enterprise simply do not 
exist for the world cconomy as yet. Our national 
economy will be able to become an integral part of the 
world cconomy only when Sovit enterprises (consor- 
teums) attain a level that arstingurshes centers of forma- 
tion of international value. In our country, however, it is 
thought that every one of our enterprises has the mghi to 
enter the foreign market. And the main criterion that 
determines the possibility of including an enterprise in 
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LF . But is the entry of an enterprise mio the 
world market regulated from above in the West” 


E. Ple‘nev. No. from below. Bul an enterprise im the 
West is usually part of a concern—a higher structural 
organism 


branches. Therefore the losses we sustain in value terms 
not only cannot be compensated, they cannot even be 
calculated 


1. Paminskiy. lt scems to me thal you are greatly cxag- 
gerating when you speak of the danger of giving an 
enterprise the right to enter the world market on its own. 
By entering into the competitive struggle and carning 
hard currency, an enterprise can buy what 1 needs in the 
West. These actions undermine the monopoly of sup- 
plrers within the nation and impel nur internal reform in 
the direction of the more active use of commodity- 


monctary relations. 
Of course certain contradictions cxit mm the areca of 


foreign economic activity. | agree with you on that point 
While enterprises have been granted many rights. they 














structural unets can enter the world market” Aficr all, we 
know that 40 percent of all trade om the capriairst market 
8 carned on by small and medium-size enterprises. 


M. Baunkina | would like to ask E Pictney thes question 
if we are not abie to become involved im world economic 
circulation, do you think that will be possible to 
restructure our economy entirely on the basis of internal 


reserves” 

=. Pletnev. | think that the center of gravity must be at 
home. There 1s no one we can count on | see the solution 
to lie im the creation of large concerns in the Soviet 
Union. We must not wart until relations form spontane- 
many years. The establishment of concerns must be 
accelerated and copducted from the center according to 
plan An enormous role must be played here by scrence 
mmchuding the science of political economy. Theory must 
be synthesized with practice. The success of perestroyka 
depends on the to which practice is 


on practical results at all costs without regard to theory. 


M. Benkiaa You emphasize the need for a connection 
between practice and theory, which in my view is 


years filled with change that are obviously without paralic! 


on hestory have passed sence then and we contimuc to use 
quotations taken from another ume as proof Examples of 
theses that do aot correspond to the present state of things 
are the moompatibilty of monopobes im an cconomy eth 
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of applying the term “imperialam™ to the developed 
capitalist countnes. Not only in terms of people's diplo- 
macy and the disassembling of the “image of the 
enemy.” but also for reasons of a substantive nature. 


ideological dogmas It has been instrumental in 
correcting the visvon of the world as eternally split into 
two systems and has made it pewible to overcome the 
holy terror imspired by the “convergence™ of socialiem 
and capitalism which some of those present continuc to 
fear. | remind you that it began back in 1984 and that i 
has probably in some degree laid the foundation for a 
new political view of the world as an integrated, inter- 
connected, objective, if contradictory unity. Such a view 
was recorded in the documents of the 27th CPSU 
Congress in 1986 and has already produced many bene- 
ficsal practical results 








On a scventefic plane. the drscussson has posed a number 
of urgent questions 


—whal 1 the coonome essence of the “world economy” 
concept” 


—v ere is is coonomn wholeness manifested” 


—how do caprialst. socvalest. and other systems vith 
different levels of developmen of productive forces 
and different social nature fit this imtegrated 

> 


—what 1s the enternal structure of the production rela- 
thoms that comnect these systems vertically” 


-—wherem 1s the genetic unity of production relations 
ensuring the possibility of interaction of different 
systems 


Most of these and orher related questions require further 
Study and discussion 


(On the other hand. | have been largely drsappomied with 
the reselts of the discussion. In my view, some of the 
comments have not been sufficiently constructed and 
have deliberately distorted the opponent's positions. 


Here 1s pust one example. in the September | 987 msuc of 
MEMO, I said that national systems of production 
relations m socialist and capitalist countries in the 
course of the cconomic interaction of the latter came 
imto direct comtact with one another rather than through 
buffers of “secondary.” “transferred™ and other similar 
relations forming a “metasystem.” “...Many of our the- 
ormts.” was stated “have taken the sermons (of the 
propor.ents of convergence) seriously and have begun 
shying away from any caplanation of mmtersystemic rela- 
tions if they permet the direct interacts sn of opposing 
systems of ap cropriation.”’ 


E. Pletnev writes om reference to 1.8 sadgment that the 
reform of the Soviet foreign ecce aca mechanism and 
the scrapping of the country's old foreign trade structure 
“come as a compicte surprise to a number of economists 
since they already beleve that carsteng mmternal struc- 
tures ("'—YVe. Sh.) even without perestroyka are mpe for 
“direct imteractron™ with an “opposing system of 
appropriation “’ The dispute between us concerned the 
possibility or umpossibility of the “convergence™ of the 
two social systems without buffers. Here, however, a 
problem of an entirely difteremt level and content was 
rained: whaher our miernal coonome siructurcs are 
effective ind whether a reform of the foreign cconomic 
mechanram « needed. This 1 an moorrect polemical 
technique that 1s known as switching the opponent's 
thews. At the same tome, in hes article E. Pletnev did not 
answer a single question that was asked directly 
regarding the essence of his own conception 


A number of participants in the roundtable insist on the 
nved to differentiate the world economy +n the narrow 
sense as systems of international economic relations. If 
nationa’ economecs are included in the world cconomy 





Forst, any subyect of research « an obyective phenom- 
enon For cxrample. even though theology numbers any 
centurnes, the life hereafter still docs not cast. Accord- 
ingly. the argument m favor of the caistence of some 
kend of specsal micrcountry or soncountry economy 
[merhstranovove ili wnestranovye khozyaystor| «% erro 
neous 
Second, is important to clarify specifically what the 
scvence of imternational economic relations studies. 
According to is semantic sense, 1 means relations 
between people or more procisely between national econ- 
territonal cconom« complexes that func- 
tron withen the organizational framework of individual 
countrnes. The entire aggregate of such relations im the 
first approxmmation 1s divided into two types. Conven- 
tional economic ties and relations that transcend 
national boundanes comprise a large px 11 of them. They 


to countnes with a more favorable tax system, change in 
the competitiveness of national products duc to th 
movement of currency exchange rates, which im turn 
depends largely on national monctary-credit policy, etc 


The other part of internatn nal economic relations forms 
specially for the purpose of securing the imteraction of 
naisonal cconome complexes. They are foreign exchange 
relations, payment relations, international credit rela- 
trons, patent-lcensing relations. ctc These mmternational 











Both anomalies m the behavior of the first group of 
international cconom«x relations and mini-regularities of 
the second require special study and constitute the 

as 


tion from productive forces and the economic 


What. then, are international economic relations’? They 
are a specific subsystem of productien relations 
throughout the universal economy that serves the iter- 
action of national economies belonging to i. thereby 
enturing its functioning as an integrated economic 
organism on the scale of the entire planct. 


cess directly and the development of international coop- 
eration in production. The reference 1s to deep modifi- 
cation of market relations and resulting change im the 


interrelations between a technologically progressive 
“center” of the world coomumy and the less developed 
“periphery.” At the same time, these problems are also 
connected with ways of overcoming the Soviet ccon- 


omy's technological lag. 


F. Filippov. There is no way | can agree with the 
geographical (terror!) approach to the evaluation of 
the specifics of international relations. In my view, this 
was the case in One way or another im articles by V 
Slavinskiy, B. Bunkina and N. Petrov, and Yu. Shishkov 
Political does not and cannot have such an aspect for 
examining production relations. lt is difficult, for 
example. to reveal the essence of the following statement 


the reader may not have noticed but that have confused 
the already complex picture of the correlation of the 
participants’ positions. Yu. Shishkow has already cited 
one example. While we are “hot on the heels” of ut, | 
would like to cite two more 80 a8 HOt to return to the 


Loprc again 


F. Filippov has just criticized a number of those present 
(myself included) for a “geographical (territorial) 
approach to the evaluation of the specifics of interna- 
tional relations.” In his opinion, political economy docs 








production relations “taken as a whole, characterizes the 
socioeconomic. class essence of the mode of production. 
regardicss of the spatial and administrative scale on 
which a deveiops. Consequently, within itself this 


himself an advocate of E. Pletnev's conception and does 
not see the possibility of revealing the “politico- 
economic” essence of the pronowncement™ of Yu. 
Shishkov denoting the problem of the correlation 
between the social and territonal (national) aspects in 


tion of the social and national (international) in the 
world capitalist cconomy....“” It is astonishing to find 
what is actually the same quotation (bul from a later 
work by E. Pletnev) im an article by Yu. Shishkov 
himself, moreover immediately before the criticized 
“pronouncement.” Thus, against whom is F. Filippov 
speaking and whose supporter 1s he” 


V. Slavinskiy. As we see, the remarks we have heard have 
not brought the participants closer together and have not 
even clarified their positions. This is evidence of the 
need for others io take part in the discussion. How docs 
it look “from the side?” igor Paviovich, perhaps you will 
continue the discussion 


1. Faminskiy. In my view, the basic source of disagree- 
ment among participants in the discussion 1s that each 0: 


them has his own view of the categornes under cxamina- 
tion and tries to defend it at all costs. | beleve thet we 
should first of all analyze the ongoing processes and only 
then assign ihem the appropriate names. Otherwise the 
debate will be endless 


Let us discuss “world economy” as a category in political 
economy. Yu. Shishkow defines it as follows in his 
article: “The universal coonomy is a whole coonomic 
system that sclf-reproduces itself at the level of the 
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from the unrversal cconomy to the more concrete cate- 
gory of the “national economy.” In my view, this 6 not 
entirely . The process must be cramined hes- 
toncaily World economic relations onginate because of 
the formation of national cconomocs thal act as separate 
formations to a certain degree 

E. Pletnev offers a more precise and correct definition of 
the universal coonomy: the universal coonomy 4 
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relations 
omies disappear, there will be a single worldwide 
economy wil be no specifics whatsoever of 


versal economy are based on relations between countnes 
between countnes belonging to different socioeconomic 
formations. There is a double separation: at the level of 
national cconomics and at the level of the two world 


When we study the universal economy. we musi cramine 
vavous levels of relations. The first includes the analysis 
of processes +m the real internationalization of the pro- 
ductive forces (but not the study of the degree of devel- 
opment of the productive forces im cach individual 
cousiry). The secead level embraces the production 
relations that arise as a result of the divect influence of 


division of labor, the organization of commodity turn- 
over, and moncy and credit circulation to this level 
Technico-coonomiec relations are subject to receprocal 
influence more than other relations Therefore the prac- 
tical use of specifically the second level becomes actually 
possible. The third level involves socioeconomic rela- 
tions based on property relations. Given the present 
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rate withen the framework of the discussion). 
It seems to me that the study of the compatibility of the 


of screntific-technical progress 


the world economy in the broad sense can be based 


In my view, Yu. Shishhow weewed relations between 
systems unduly concretely, as a direct mmteraction. But 
we see the growth of a factor of enormous significance 
that influences the entire world community as a whole 
the unternatronalization of the world economy We car 
speak of a new process of imternationalivation of the 
production sphere im general 1 which transnational 
corporations and transnational banks act as the highest 
forms of orgamication of production at least as the most 
progressive. In order to wedersiand the character of 
development of the world economy, 1 % necessary to 
turn the discussion specifically mm the direction of this 
new stage of internatronalizatron—transnationalization 


confront the entore world community. thus 1s the whole- 
ness of the universal economy created regardicss of 
which of the systems 1s at. given level of developmen’ at 
a given tome. | beliewe that the eniversal economy 
develops as a single w vic and if any acute problems 
arise in its most backward parts. they concern the entire 
universal economy Moreover thers development 1s not 
connected with the struggle of two systems i think that 
the “struggle of two systems” is in general an unscientific 
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of production organization and product distribution 


increasingly 
encourage countnes in the socialist and caprtalist world 
to engage in economic interaction: 


In the course of future research, we should dwell in more 
detail on interrelations within the world capitals 


On the one hand, the developing countries try to crease 
the most favorable conditions for the national economy 








V. Slavinskiy. | would like to call attention to the fact 


that the discussion invariabily brings the complementa- 
rity of the development of the universal and the national 
economy to the forefront. Not so much in its general 
formulation as in connection with our country’s prac- 
tscal needs. What role do world economic factors play in 
the perestroyka process? What should be done to secure 
the effective integration of the Soviet economy in the 
presently existing structure of the world economy? How 
can the deepening integration of economic life be coor- 
dinated with the existence of the two systems” It would 
be especially interesting to hear the opinions of the 
participants on these very difficult questions. 


M. Bunkina. Our theory customarily divides the uni- 
versal economy into two opposing systems. Are we not 
exaggerating the influence of social distinctions on eco- 
nomic life? When we speak of the world capitalist and 
world socialist economies, are we not equating them with 
world social systems? It appears that the world or uni- 
versal economy (which as Yu. Shishkov correctly noted 
are mixed) essentially have a common base that 
expresses economic (production) relations and laws of 
development both genetically and structurally. Among 
them: the interrelations between production, distnbu- 
tion, exchange, and consumption, the international divi- 
sion of labor and integration processes; laws of value. 
competition, optimization of management, rising labor 
productivity and material interest in the results of labor. 
production of surplus value, and accumulation. Intersys- 
temic differences are obviously to a considerable degree 
of an ideological nature. But the world economy and its 
mechanisms deals with a physical subject, with concrete 
economic aciions. Our attitude toward convergence 
needs to be examined further from the standpoint of the 
common economic interests and limits to the interaction 
of countries and regions belonging to different social 
systems. It is essentially a function of interdependence to 
reduce differences in phenomena on the basis of the 
internationalization of economic life. State borders 
cannot be the dividing line between capitalism and 
socialism. Elements of socialist relations form in capi- 
talism just as there are such phenomena as exploitation 
and nonequivalent exchange in our system. I agree with 
A. Solonitskiy that the universal economy ts a whole 
economic organism. The growing interdependence of its 
component parts 1s manifested in the internationaliza- 
tion of the entire reproductive process. Much 1s written 
today about the involvement of national economic 
potentials in the world economy. | allow myself to focus 


attention on some of its new features. A series of articles 
in the EUROPEAN ECONOMIC REVIEW (September 
1988) published calculations characterizing the interde- 
pendence of processes in the international division of 
labor and in the concentration of production. These 
calculations show that the “cffect of scale”"—the tradi- 
tional effect of interbranch specialization—is becoming 
a thing of the past and that the international intrabranch 
division of labor (the alpha and omega of the contempo- 
rary reproductive process) correlate negatively with 
industnal concentration. The of nationa! econ- 
omies is also realized above all in the form of the 
oligopolistic interdependence of industrial producer- 
nations. The capacity of the world economy for self- 
regulation on the basis of market mechanisms and the 
correcting role of interstate |mezhgosudarstvennyy and 
aude todendinaaetitndete tienes 
cance today. Generally speaking, it is hardly possible to 
attain the ideal combination of the market and regula- 
tion at the national and especially the international 
levels. But the role of institutions in international rela- 
lions 1S growing appreciably. Parallelism between the 
dynamics of state regulation within the nation and 
institutional forms in the international economic arena 
is not seen. Neoliberals favor the further reduction of 
State intervention in the belief that etatism 1s becoming 
a thing of the past along a broad front in the new stage of 
the scientific-technological revolution. We frequently 
repeat these arguments. They have a right to exist. But it 
should not be forgotten that socialist states will imevi- 
tably preserve important etatist functions. Bul where the 
world economy is concerned, we should evident!y take 
into account the increased complexity of the mac- 
rosystem and the impossibility of the functioning of 
certain mechanisms without collective, institutional reg- 
ulation (for example. foreign exchange relations). 


The interrelationship of cconomies in the universal 
system is multifactored and contradictory. Without 
denying the genetic primacy of the internal factors of 
economic development compared with external factors, 
| would like to note that the traditional model of their 
classification is quite conditional, especially in regions of 
intensive integration. Everyone recognizes the need to 
combine internal and external economic factors in the 
process of our perestroyka. The influx of Western 
resources and technology will naturally be rational if the 
Soviet economy 1s ready to receive them. And here i 1s 
not enough to liberalize the COCOM lists or even to 
eliminate this Cerberus in the way of East-West cooper- 
ation. The slow liberation of our economy is also 
impeded by joint ventures with the West. But | would 
like to pose the problem in more rigorous terms. Is 11 in 
general possible to carry out perestroyka solely by mob:- 
lizing internal forces, to normalize the economy exclu- 
sively by “home remedies?” Here. too, | disagree with E. 
Pletnev. Without broad interaction with the outside 
world, without the formulation and implementation of a 
comprehensive program of European cooperation and 
other projects, for example, the road to the country’s 
eco »mic rebirth will be long and needlessly difficult 








Finally, it must also be understood that the capitalist 
world ts not interested in our ecoomic decline. It is much 
more interested in the success of our perestroyka since 
this process opens up new markets and creates the basis 
for international stability. 


F. Filippov. The lack of a theoretical base for universal 
economic intercourse and the lack of analysis of the 
regularities of this intercourse in political economy text- 
een ae ene, aeren aan Sep cape Caen 

on “The Modern Universal Economy” in the new text- 
book for institutions of higher learning inspires opti- 
mism) result in the unpreparedness of practical workers. 
While in the past, practical economy, which was con- 
trolled my administrative commands. did not require 
theoretical substantiation of its decisions, we now sec 
that the “slippage” of perestroyka in many cconomic 
directions is specifically due to the lack of deep scientific 
systems analysis of reality. Lenin's idea that there is 
nothing more practical than a good theory has a timely 
ring to it. 


The lack of theoretical knowledge of universal economic 
relations generates in practice such “wonders” as the 
departmental and cliquish use of the hard currency 
earnings of enterprises for consumption and the sale of 
scarce production resources for hard currency at prices 
that are substantially lower than world prices: the fear of 
credit-financial transactions with Western partners cou- 
pled with hard currency “handouts” from the state. 


I think that the subsequent discussion should focus 
primarily on the universal economy within the frame- 
work of political economy. It is necessary to determine 
the politico-economic content of this category and then 
the regularities of development of relations in the uni- 
versal economy. The problem of feedbacks. the influence 
of international economic relations on intranational and 
intrasystemic relations and ways of enhancing the role 
and influence of socialism in the universal economy 
require theoretical substantiation, the revelation of 
objective mechanisms relating to the flexible and opera- 
tuve formation of effective national economic and inte- 
gration structures of socialist socialist social production 
adequate to the demand of including production in the 
universal economy. 


| shall say only a few words about the problem of 
economic security of intersystemic economic inter- 
course. This question has come up more than once 
during our discussion. Yu. Shishkov wrote about the 
danger of this situation when the interdependence of the 
two subsystems of the universai economy oversteps “the 
boundaries that are objectively conditioned by the fun- 
damental difference of their socroeconomic nature, by 
the oppositeness of their class content.”'? However it 


would appear that the principal danger hes clsewhere— 
that intersystemic relations will be organized without 
regard to the objective regularities of the mtensification 
and growth of the indicated interdependence 
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M. Bunkina and N. Petrov also express their apprehen- 
sion: “The unity of the universal economy will be of a 
relatively incomplete nature™ which is “reve7'ed in the 
possibility of the breach of traditional eco uc rela- 
tions between socialist and+capitalist states » extreme 
political situations.”'* Hence all the hopes for the polit- 
ical-legal regulation of foreign economic activity. But 
this ts not the sole and principal consideration. 


In my opinion, the danger lies in the low competitiveness 
of nationa! production, in miscalculations in the forma- 
tion of an effective structure of the economy and, corre- 
spondingly. the social costs of national production, and 
the effectiveness of economic management in general. 
This is the danger’ Incidentally, it 1s a danger that is no 
less serious for capitalist economies. Political forms and 
direct restrictions on economic intercourse are sec- 
ondary. They cannot eliminate the objective relations of 
imtersystemic intercourse. 


I. Ivanov. | would like to develop the aspects of the 
discussion that concern the role and place of the USSR 
in the universal economy. If today’s world 1s interdepen- 
dent, and if the Soviet economy is an integra! part of it, 
it must develop and be managed as such and must 
gradually be transformed into its own “open model.” 


The corresponding world experience 1s known. But how 
con all this be imagined as regards the USSR?’ | think 
that there are reserves for involvingg the USSR national 
economy in the international division of labor. In the 
period up to the year 2000. it is planned to increase 
foresgn economic relations | .2 times faster than national 
income. This will mean its considerable additional 
enhancement above and beyond the potential for 
domestic production. But there are also gradual limits to 
this involvement that are determined by the gradual 
nature of our development. As calculations show, the 
higher than planned coefficrent of relatively more rapid 
development of foreign economic relations can produce 
the opposite result—can unbalance the Soviet economy. 


It is Consequently appropriate to speak of the degree of 
its historical readiness to become “open.” This obvi- 
ously cannot happen before perestroyka 1s complete 
inside the nation. Therefore the growth rate of foreign 
economic relations cannot be a priority or an end in 
itself. It ts much more important to concentrate on 
qualitative reforms of our economic relations with the 
external world, on the transition from trade with i in 
sporadic surpluses to the stable division of labor. 


This would appear to mean above all the onentation not 
toward intra-union but toward world standards of 
quality and technological level. The external market 
should help us to form the internal market. to influence 
price formation, the rates and proportions of reproduc- 
tron, and the structural dynamics of economic develop- 
ment of the USSR. Finally. foreign cconomic activity 
must become an integral part of the general economic 
activity of our enterprises, while their operations in 
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foreign markets must become a real and accessible 
alternative to operations within the USSR. 


The first steps have been made. Foreign economic 
activity is open to all interested enterprises, production 
cooperatives and other organizations (this has already 
the subject of conversation within the framework of our 
discussion). The | 3th Five-Year Plan's program for the 
devel pment of the USSR's export base presupposes that 
finished products will comprise half of Soviet exports 


expanding. We have carnestly set about forming a uni- 
fied market of CEMA member nations. 


However the bulk of the work is ahead. Scientific fore- 
sight and scientific analysis of the problems that will be 
encountered in practice are all the more necessary. | will 
mention only the most urgent problems. 


The price problem is the key pre>iem in this sphere and in 
the economy as a whole. As yet there 1s not guarantee that 
the proportions of domestic prices will really draw closer 
to world prices (according to plan) in their course of their 
reform. Without this, however, it will be difficult to speak 
about the organization of unified khozraschet in external 
and internal operations at the enterprise level, of the 
introduction of an economically substantiated exchange 
rate for the rubie in the USSR, and of an cffective customs 
rate. What kind ot price system should connect the Soviet 
and world economies? Science cannot as yet answer this 
question, nor 1s science’s position clear. 


Exports are as a rule sacrificed to saturate the internal 
market. Even the system for regulating USSR foreign 
economic relations, unlike world practice, falls because 
of its mayor emphasis not on imports, but because of its 
emphasis on exports in excess of its planned limits. But 
it 8 Obviously necessary to consider not only what is 
exported, but also way the country receives in exchange. 
Consequently there 1s a need for its optimized export- 
import specialization. li must not form spontancously. 
but must be based on scrence’s recommendations. 


Finally, «t 1s now possible to speak about territorial 
(republic) khozraschet. Unfortunately, there are also 
separatist approaches that are far from intelligent eco- 
nomic management, that are capable only of drsinte- 
grating our main foreign economic advantage—the vast 
unified Soviet market. | emphasize that there is 2 need 
not only for the criticism of these approaches, bul also 

for an alternative to them—a harmonious conception of 
the interconnected umon-terntonal (republic) manage- 
ment of foreign economic relations. However, only the 
first approaches to it have as yet been indicated. 


With the passage of trme, world economic problems will 
increasingly have imtra-umion rather than externa! signif- 
cance for us. | would like to propose learning how to sec 
and analyze them as a two-in-one objective as the future 
direction of screntific search. 


8 


M. Maksimeva. For all its costs, the discussion has 
proved to be ungucstionably beneficial. And even 
though it has unfortunately not been possible to bring the 
positions Closer together, we have come to understand 
one another better. Above all, one more sicp has been 
made in understanding such a complex politico- 
economic Category as the modern universal economy 
This 


i 


ume, 
already been published in the nation on this topic (inter 
alia in MEMO back in the mid-"70's). Their authors 
went beyond the framework of the Stalinist “theory” of 
disintegration that was dominant more than a half- 
century, the split in the world market and the world 


economy, and the “ever-deepening general crisis of cap- 


exchange of opinions as to what international economic 
relations should be understood to mean was begun but 
unfortunately noi developed. In most general form, they 
are relations between national economies. In my view, 
there are no disagreements on this point. The revelation 
of the content and levels of these relations is more 
complex. It is not so very casy, for example, to under- 
stand the pr-sumed principle of dividing them into three 
levels (the rev internationalization of the productive 
forces, technico-cconomic relations not connected with 

property, socioeconomic relations). If u m% to some 
Serco cacatihe to Gbulide Geo last tum toate Wethy gurety 
conditionally to some degree. as regards the first, this 
phenomenon 1s of another, higher order. International- 
ization personifies the process of international socializa- 
tion that underlies the development of the entire aggre- 
gate of international economic relations. 


The proposal here to divide international cconomic 
relations into two types—“conventional economic rela- 
tions” and the part of them “that forms specially for the 
interaction of national economics” also secms somewhat 
speculative. In particular, 11 1s not entirely understand- 
able why the crediting of trade operations and interbank 
credit should be classified as the first type and interna- 
tional credit should be classified as the second. Similarly 
patent relations obviously serve the mmtcraction not only 
of national economies, but also of enterprises and firms. 
i. ¢., the microlevel. Nor is it Clear why the action of 
common economic laws «s characterratic only of the level 
of interaction of national cconomies. Bui are not the 








“conventional” relations relations that form between 
firms of different countnes on the basis of investment 
founded on the same common laws as. for cxrampic. the 
law of value, the law of time-saving, ctc. In a word there 
1s still 2 great deal of work to do on all this. 


From discussion !o discussion, we return time and time 
again to one and the same questions the primary and 


versa! economy, what can be considered the subject of 
research here. Of course all this continues to merit our 
unflagging attention. But unfortunately the already 
known arguments are being repeated. Are we not. then. 
im a vicious circle? 


The hardest nut that we have not yet been able to crack 
1s the question of the convergence of the two economic 
systems. It 1s to me the central issue. It is specifically 
around this issue that the “passions” ignited every time. 
It is specifically this issue that contains the key to the 
understanding of the universal economy and. what is 
especially important, to the evaluation of 1s prospective 
development. 


We must first of all understand the kind of socialism. the 
kind of capitalism, and consequently, the economic 
systems that are being discussed. If we are thinking of the 
Stalin model of socialism, an essentially feudal- 
bureaucratic autarkic economic system, it will indeed be 
extremely difficult to connect to the capitalist economy. 
Especially if we are still in the thrall of old ideas about 
the nature of capitalism. if we understand it to be the 
same as it was in Lenin's assessment at the beginning of 
the century. Imperialism at a system by which monopoly 
capital explorts and plunders the population of “its own” 
and “other” countnes truly leaves no place for equal and 
mutually advantageous international cooperation. 


But 1s this modern capitalism in our day? This question 
has already been addressed here There have been recent, 
albeit timid, attempts to reveal the changes that have 
taken place and thai are taking place not only im the 
productive forces but also in the production relations of 
monopoly capitalism, mm ts political system, im the 
correlation of such categores as spontanerty and plano 
mernost |systematicness}. the market and its regulation, 
comp tition, monopoly. and the state. There ‘5 also anced 
for a new view of the nature of transnationalization and 
integration especially because there 1s a fair reserve in 
this area of research. 


But even if we take capitalism as it 1s today, we cannot 
fail to admit that the exrsting mgidly centralized bureau- 
cratic system im many socialist countries leaves little 
room for the interaction of the two economies with one 
another. And not only by virtue of differences in forms 
of ownership, bul. what is more important. because of 
deep differences and, ict us say directly, the mcompaty- 
bility of economic management mechanisms—the 
administrative command mechanism on the one hand. 


economy, like the dominant nature in cach of the ccon- 
omues, 15 different. They function in an entirely different 
cconomic environment. In one case, there is a full- 


Thus there 1s an enormous disparity between the growing 
need for the mteraction of the two economic systems— 
capitalist and socialist, about which A. Solonitskry con- 
vincingly spoke here, and the differences that are still 


ee ee ee In the 


evaluation of the discussion. 1 would like to call attention 
to one other aspect of its usefulness which, unlike the 
others, 1s regrettable Inevitably goung beyond the frame- 
work of the world economic topic proper, the discussion 
has given the reader the opportunity to get some idea of 
the present state of our science of political economy in 
general. And the picture that 1s presented 1s not good. to 
put it mildly. It reveals stable lapses of understanding of 
such basic categories of polrtical economy as the world 
market, the world economy. and production relations 


1. Faminskiy But 1s this perhaps the consequence of the 
complerity of scrence” 


V. Slavinskiy. Scrence 1s unquestionably complies. But if 
we now, more than a hundred years afier Marx, still 
come up against the lack of a unified understanding of 
such a fundamental category as production relations and 
even the very subject of politscal economy in the analysis 
of concrete problems in international cconomn rela- 
tons, this can hardly be attributed to the compleaity of 
scvence. In my view, this 1s the result of the complesity of 
the situation in which the given scrence finds itself in our 








country and hence of the “complexity™ of the mterrela- 
vons of politscal economists themselves with science. 
no secret 


me eer wim ager h Aevmee B  t 
of antagonistic contradictions'* to the ever calmer and 
more attentive study of “convergence™'’—has under- 
gone in the course of the discussion appears positive in 


the world and since the practical task of becoming 
integrated in the universal economy has been posed. 


Practice has not been waiting for the “biessing™ of the 
political economists. Jomnt ventures are already in oper- 
ation im the USSR and the establishment of special 
economic zones will obviously not long in coming. Bui at 
the same time, there 1s an acute shortage of good theory. 
For our economic system, the world economy 1s unfor- 
tunately “a strange monastery” which we may not enter 
with our own set of rules. Consequently the need arises 
to accumulate foreign expernence in the area of foreign 
economic intercourse and to find optimal avenues and 
ways of using i 


We cannot dash headlong into the universal economy. 
We must carefully weigh both the anticipated benefits 
and the possible negative consequences of large-scale 
contact between our imbalanced and shortage-ndden 
economy with the highly developed economies of the 
Western countries. And here there is a vast field of 
activity (for both skeptical and optimustic screntrsts) that 
S$ not speculative and scholastic, but that is directly 
onented toward the solution of key socioeconomic prob- 
lems 


A certain amount of work 1 already being conducted in 
this direction. Bul the necessary cadre support is 
required in order to give it the proper scope. This is still 
a mayor problem. We have specialists who are qualified 
in the coonomics of socialiem and the cconomics of 
capitalism, but there is a practical need for all-round 
craftsmen, who are clearly not available in sufficient 
number. For a long time, we successiully criticized 
bourgeors theory However the time has come when it 1s 


Pot enough to criticize them, we musi also understand 


of foreign economic thought and to learn how to use 
them. 


It would accordingly be a good time to translate and 
publish in a mass printing some of the basic Western 
texthooks such as P. Samucison's “Economics,” and one 
or two textbooks on international entrepreneurship, and 
to introduce them into the curncuium of institutions of 
higher learning specializing in economics if only as 
special courses. Naturally the content of our own educa- 
tional literature must be continuously improved. 


Take, for example, the new political economy textbook. 
The positive experience of the inclusion of a section on 
universal economy has already been noted here. | agree 
that the official recognition of the existence of the 
universal economy 1s itself a big step forward. However 
the inclusion of all world economic problems in a special 
concluding section 1s in my Opimon the wrong approach 
according to which politico-cconomic problems of the 
national economy were studied in all preceding sections. 


This does not correspond not only to the realities of the 
modern interconnected world, it also does not corre- 
spond to K. Marx's approach. He organized “Capital” by 
proceeding not from intranational to international rela- 
tions, but by proceeding from simple to complex, from a 
diagram to the diversity of life. As he proceeded from the 
abstract to the concrete, he introduced more and more 
new “complicating circumstances” into the analysis. 


National boundaries and the division of universal eco- 
nomic space into territornal-state complexes become one 
of these circumstances in a certain stage. Thai is, 
according to K. Marx's logic, the concluding section 
should, in addition to the universal economy, also intro- 
duce the concept of the national economy. But it would 
be more correct to analyze the problems of world 
socialist and capitalist systems in sections revealing the 
politico-cconomic nature of these formations because 
they simply cannot be understood entirely without the 
world economic thematics. The section on the universal 
economy would cxamine the politico-cconomic content 
of globa! problems and intersystemic economic interac- 
tion. 


As the roundtable’s moderator, | must state that every- 
thing | have expressed 1s purely my personal opinion and 
does not in any way claim to sum up the discussion. 
Today's talk shows that the investigation of the universal 
cconomy in Our cconomic science is essentially just 
beginning. The pluralism of the opinions expressed can 
be evaluated in different ways, inter alia as a merit of this 
imstial stage that gives both the researcher and the reader 
much food for thought. It 1s obviously too carly to draw 
fina! conclusions. The discussion must be continued. But 
it is also obviows that it should be continued only at a 
qualitatively new level that has been raised from the 








largely abstract and general talks to the concrete needs of 
our increasingly complex practice. 
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[Conclusion of roundtable discussion of “The Demo- 
cratic Alternative: Problems of Democratization of 
Modern Societies.” [Compiled by] A. Zudin and Yu. 
Krasheninnikov] 


{Text} “The democratic alternative and perestroyka”— 
such was the next direction of the roundtable discussion 
The tone of the discussion of this topic was set in the 
remarks by Professor Ya. Krasin (rector, Social Sciences 
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Institute, CPSU Central Committee) who examined cer- 
tain theoretical questions connected with the moderniza- 
tion of socialism, with the search for a new model of 


determination of the type of society that has formed in 
the USSR. 


Professor F. Burlatskiy (Social Sciences Institute, CPSU 
Central Committee) noted that the importance of this 
question 1s attested to by the heated discussion that has 
developed in Soviet society, the essence of which can be 
expressed as follows: are we following the socialist road 
or are we deviating from it? In his opinion, such a 
formulation of the question is not entirely correct 
because one-third or at best one-half of the society we 
live in is Marxist-oriented. The rest it has inherited from 
Russian civilization in the form that it acquired during 
the several centuries it existed. Society took from Marx 
the idea of climinating private property (even though as 
Burlatskiy noted in this connection, no one has as yet 
answered the question of what private property 1s). From 
precapitalist Russian traditions, it took the concept of 
strong centralized state power that controls everything. 
In the speaker's opinion, the advent of state socialism, 
the viability of which is in large measure explained by 
the accclerating conviction in the mind of the majority of 
the country’s population that the state should distribute 
everything, 1s connected with this. 


A considerable part of the remarks by Professor G. 
Diligenskiy, MEMO editor-in-chief, were also focused 
on the type of society under which our country's social 
organization should be classified. But while not basically 
objecting to the definition offered by Yu. Krasin, he at 
the same time expressed a number of critical remarks 
regarding “state socialism.” in his opinion, this concept 
does not answer a number of basic questions. First, the 
State exists everywhere. There are many countries in 
which it plays an active part in the regulation of socio- 
economic processes. One cxample is Sweden about 
which 11 1s only possible to speak of state socialism. But 
it is entirely different from the state socialism that has 
been affirmed in the USSR. 


Diligenskiy proposed that participants in the discussion 
cxamine his concept of the model of the social structure 
that has formed in the USSR. His basic thesis was that 
after the revolution, there originated in our country a 
mode of production that had never before existed any- 
where—in the mosi orthodoxically Marxist sense— 
which for want of another, suitable term could be called 
etatist 


In order to understand how this mode of production 
originated, the speaker continued, 11 must be remem- 
bered that the new society did not mature in the process 
of spontancous development of the productive forces 
and production re.ations, bul was built in accordance 
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with an already existing design. Socialism as an idea that 
originated in the heads of 19h century thinkers— 
imitially ihe utopian socialists and subsequently Marx 
and Engels—preceded socialism as a reality. Thus. the 
construction of the new society was pictured as a process 
resembling the construction of a aew house: first the 
architect's Grawing, then the blueprint, then assembic 
the necessary construction materials, and build the 
house. Our historical experience has shown the flaw of 
this approach to the construction of the new society that 


18 typical of all 19th century social thought. 


Since the word and the idea were at the basis of socialist 
construction, broad opportunities were opened up for 
voluntarism in the proccss of this construction. Volun- 
tarism presupposes the existence of a certain Demiurge 
(naturally, it could only be the state in conjunction with 
the party) that would have at its disposal every opportu- 
nity and all authority to attain the given goals. 


Such in Diligenskiy’s opinion is the general plan of 
development that 1s responsible for the origination of the 
¢etatist mode of production. He sees the paradox of this 
phenomenon to lic in the fact that the given mode of 
production through its existence denies the very regular- 
ities of society's evolution that were discovered by 
Marxism. First of all, the regularity of the interaction 
between the base and the superstructure. While. 
according to Marxist ideas. the base engenders the cor- 
responding superstructure, in the USSR the picture has 
been the direct opposite: the super.iructure itself, by its 
own will, has erected beneath it the base and production 


relations corresponding to its plans and interests. 


As Dilgenskiy showed, the practical result of this was 
that not economic interests, not class mterests, but the 
interests of state power have become the leading and 
decisive interests (this, in the speaker's opimion, is the 
basic reason why the classical scheme of classes and class 
imteresis relative to the understanding of our state and 
State policy im the late ‘20's and carly “80's is not 
working). Specifically here, Diligenskiy emphasized, is 
the objective basis of Stalinism. 


The striving for the unlimited expansion of state power 
determines the entire system of prorities of develop- 
ment of society and especially the cconomy. Strictly 
speaking. its functioning is entirely subordinate to the 
main goal: the strengthening of the state's might. Hence 
also the hypertrophied development of the mulitary 
branches and the constant increase in the production of 
coal, oil, steel, etc.—everything that is identified with 
increasing the state's might. Directly connected with this 
are the extensive type of development and the leftover 
principle of distribution of resources in the social sphere 


The West, Dihgenskiy continued, frequently comparess 
and even equates the Stalin model of totalitananism 
with totalitarianism of the Hitler type. This is im large 
measure justified. Outwardly, they were very similar 
But there was also a major difference. National socialism 
was a unique, internally uncontradictory sdcological 


Sysiem: its inherent principles—ihe leader cult, racism, 
the reyection of democracy—were brought to their log- 
ical end and comprised an organic unity. The ideology 
that was affirmed in our country, on the other hand, was 
highly contradictory. The etatust system was based on the 
cult of personality and authontanan state power. But the 
paradox was that 11 could not cut off the | 


the Soviet people were nevertheless able to read not only 
Stalin's writings, but also the works of Marx, Engels. and 


democratic roots. 


in the sphere of social consciousness. But for all 
the cenestenee of thas aieauees Gat prepared pere- 
stroyka, it was initiated not by the mass movement, but 
by the part of the party-stak apparatus for which ded)- 
cation to socialist values and their humanistic, demo- 
cratic basis was by no means merely tribute to the 
prescribed norms of conduct. And there have always 
been such people in our society. 


Professor A. Galkin (Social Sciences Institute, CPSU 
Central Committee), who spoke during the discussion, 
while noting the originality of the concept proposed by 
G. Diligenskiy, at the same time capressed doubt con- 
cerning ihe possibility of using the “model of the ctatist 
phenomenon that got the better of the rest of society” as 
a research tool. He noted that following this schema 
would result in a mystical phenomenon which, while not 
having a social basis, would be suspended in mid-air, 
ard would turn all regulariiies of the historncal process 
upside down. To be sure, the speaker continued, this 
contradiction was more external than internal, it 16 
climinated if we recall that the proposed conception 
contains the thesis of an ambiguous ideology. But the 
problem in his opimon hes not only in this ambiguous 
ideology that seemed to exist in isolation from public 
life. The power of the state consisted not simply im the 
fact that it did not merely use im 11s Own interests the 
masses’ passion for the creation of a just society mm its 
interests based on the socialist, humanist valucs adopted 
by them. To some degree, it nevertheless cxpressed the 
interests of the masses themscives even if to a much 
lesser degree, even if in frequently mystifying and dis- 
torted form. If this had not been the case, there would 
also not have been the burst of enthusiasm, the great 








spurt forward, and the transformation of a backward 
country into a great power. That is, the ctatist state, if we 
use this term, deformed real processes, bul since i was 
based on these processes, it could not take them into 
account in their policy. 

The remarks by K. Kheledkevskiy. doctor of historical 
scrences (IMEMO) were for the most part devoted to the 
topic “State Socialism or Etatism.” Evaluating both 
discussed concepts. he expressed the opinion that the 


our country. It is 

drav a dividing i 1¢ between state socialism and Stalinist 
distortions, to separate them from one another, but in 
real life this is difficult. It is not by chance that now that 
ad an ye darted Ly = ech y Laky De 
have inherited from the past. 


are 
question of what should be the alternative to state 
socialism as such. Analysis of the administrative- 
command system by G. Popov. an economist and one of 
Socaan calicateninelinaiamin. haented tare 
repression is an integral clement of this system (no 
matter what it 1s called—a command system. a peremp- 
tory system, an ctatist system, ctc.), without this, it loses 
the ability to function with any degree of satusfactoriness 
which, incidentally. is graphically confirmed by Brezh- 
nev's term in office. 


Taking up the subject of ctatism, Kholodkovskiy dis- 
cussed certain pomts that evoked his objections. In 
particular, he expressed the opinion that even though i 
1s hardly possible to dispute socialist thought's respons:- 
bility for the orgination of ctatism—it 1s indeed prone to 
view the state as the absolute Demiurge, but i 1s not 
entirely appropriate to connect this phenomenon. in any 
case, t© connect it directly with the traditions and 
methodological approaches of Marxism. The ctatist ten- 
dency, which traces its origin back to rationalism and 
Enlightenment, to Jacobinism, bul it also contained 
another, largely opposite tendency: historical deter- 
minism. There was a constant struggle between them in 
which first one, then the other tendency won. 


In Russia, Kholodkovskiy continued, the outcome of 
this struggle was in large measure predetermined by the 
fact that here the very process of development of social 
thought and its features dramatically mtensified the 
Enlightenment-Jacobini: tendency. And this, im the 
speaker's opinion was no less duc to the character of the 
social struggle. the considerable gulf between the intell- 
gentsia and the people, and the striving to bridge this gulf 
and to serve the people. There is something cise that is 
no less important. When we try to understand how 
happened that specifically in our country im the 20th 
ceniury, the state became such a force that 1 was able to 
transform the base and build society 1m accordance with 
the :deas that gripped the minds of people who came to 
power, we should obviously recall national traditions. 
especially the traditionally high role of the state im 
society's life. In Russia, t created the first enterprises 
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(frequently for the purpose of subsequently transfernng 
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served It was specifically they that served as 
dation on which our society could be based, when the 
insolvency of ctatism and the need to return to the 
sources—to the ideas of the October Revolution became 
obvious 


Answering critical comments that were made im the 
course of the discussion of the principles capressed by 
him. Vu. Kkrasia discussed two questions. One of them 
18 the influence of state traditions on our country’s social 
development. While noting the indisputability of this 
fact, he at the same time also pomted to the fact that 
Russia 6 not an cxceptional case. It 1 possible to cite 
other cxrampies. in particular Prussia. where state trad)- 
trons were no less developed Therefore. if we talk about 
ctatism, we should cither view this phenomenon as a 
general patiern of development that 1 not connected 
with national features or we should not give it too much 
significance 


The second question addressed by Krasin was the appro- 
priatencss or imappropriatencss of differentiating 
between state socialism and the deformations that took 
place during the Stalinist perrod Confirming his pos- 
ton. he caplained why in his opinion such differentia- 
tion was necessary. Otherwise, the result well be that 
Stalinism was inevitable and that the deformations 
themselves were also inevitable. To agree with this 
would also mean not only justifying Stalinism politically. 
but also admitting that there was no alternative to 
However. Krasin continued. as recent publications show 
(here he referred to the article by ©. Laters on the yournal 
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ZNAMYA), there was such an alternative: prior to the 
16th Party Congress, direction was im another direction. 
It was interrupted «n late 1929 and carly '930. when 
Stalin carned out a de (ecto coup that breached the 
decisions adopied by the congress and plenums of the 
Central Coramitiece and subsequently used admunisira- 
tive levers to reinforce his pe-sonal power. Our society's 
tragedy. Krasin said in conclusion, that the despotic 
variant of state socialism won the upper hand. 


G. Diligeaskiy, who took the floor next, explained cer- 
tain pornts of his concept which evoked obyect:ons from 
Certain participants in the discussion. He agreed that the 


the processes that are taking place in 
our society. As regards the substance of the question, in 
his words. he does not see the subject of disagreements 
with A. Galkin here. If one takes the “30's and “40's, there 
truly was mass cathusiasm and dedication to socialist 
broken even in the gulag barracks. 


But this, Diligenskiy continued, is only one side of the 
matter. The other was shown in K. Kholodkovskiy's 
remarks—repressions played a no less important role for 
the ctatrst regime than enthusiasm. There was a unique 
fusion of enthusiasm and fear that was paradoxical but 
psychologically explicable: fear warmed up the enthu- 
siasm that acted in particular both as a psychological 
mechanism of adaptation to an uncomfortable situation 
and enthusiasm helped to forget about the fear 


Is 1t possible to explain from these positions the situation 
in the post-Stalin and especially in the Brezhnev penod 
when the enthusiasm had already van:shed and the fear 
also, but the regime held and quite firmly. The explana- 
tion proposed by Diligenskiy 1s in general as follows. 


When 4 person, a group, or a society do not see a real 
alternative to the cxrsting order of things, they. or at least 
the majority of them, adapt to them environment. Thes 1s 
a law of human psychology—both personal and group. 
How was this adaptation to the specific situation in the 
‘60's and especially the ‘70's’ The majority of the pop- 
ulation accepted the official ideological values specifi- 
cally as the official and only possible values. And this in 
Diligenskiy's opinion was entirely natural After all, thes 
type of adaptation 1s not only of an external character, 1 
18 also at a psychological level. People must im some way 
justify to themselves the conditions under which they 
hive Otherwise they will be unbearably frustrated 


But when people accepted the official values. they 
entirely separated this loyalty or sdcological conformism 
from the psychological principles that determined their 
behavior on the job. at home, etc. Thal «, adaptation 
resulted in a dual. esseniially conformist consciousness 
that was onented toward the socipolitical status quo 
toward a certain social contract. the essence of which is 
that | am ready to acknowledge the correctness of state 


that if the possibility of alternatives is not excluded 
altogether, it is at any rate not examined. The state 
became the embodiment of this rea after the victory of 
the October Revolution just as the Prussian state became 
the embodiment of it for Hegel. 


The idea of a certain absolute thal creates history, 
Dihigenskiy said, is clearly seen in Marxist literature. It 1s 
most consistently presented in a work written in the carly 
‘20's by D. Lukach. 


if the first direction of the discussion of the topic “The 
Democratic Alternative and Perestroyka™ was connected 
with the clarification of the question of the kind of 
socialism we are reyecting (and whether it 1s socialism at 
all), the second was connected with the search for a 
democratic alternative to the model of social organiza- 
tion that exists in the USSR and in a number of other 
countnes 


As F. Bertatskiy emphasized in hes remarks, a necessary 
condition to the fruitful search for answers to the con- 


clussons our society and socialism in general encounter, 
is the rejection of “theoretical doctrinairism and wWeo- 
logical intolerance.” and the recogni: » that no single 
doctrine has been able to answer all the questions posed 
by the course of the historical process, that 1 develops 
according to its own laws, bul thal attempts to “rape” 
this process lead to sad consequences. Therefore we 
should compare not so much doctrines as practical 








x 


similar influence on all social systems, on all civiliza- 
tons, thereby generating a number of problems common 
to them (the ecological problem. the threat of technolog- 
tcal unemployment, cic.). In this connection, he called 


. again 
to the examination of the once-reyected idea of conver- 
gence, taking into account the capenence that mankind 
has acquired. 


confrontation and thereby to protect their interests and 
to defend privileges 1s one of the most serous obstacles 
on this road. The coucidence of positions of conserva- 
tives on East and West bec omes possible on thre basas 


onset of a crises situation. In his opinion, the solution to 
the problem hes in more active and decisive movement 
along the lines of economic restructuring. But there are 
still many unclear questions here. The main question 
here « how the cconomy will function if the state 
relinquishes its traditional role as regulator, and what the 
correlation should be between planned. state regulation 
and the market’? The carting caperience of a number 
countnes can be useful in this respect 


Another problem raed by Burlatskiy was the degree to 
whech democracy and the one-party system are compat- 
ible Since theory does not answer this question—neither 
Mars nor Lenin cxamined ii—here, be sand, we must 


participants in the discussion, in particular, Professor V. 
Paff ( direc’ or of the Imperialism Institute of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany's Central Committee's Social 
Sciences Academy) cand Professor P. Khavash (Hungar- 
ian Socialist Workers Party Central Committee's Social 
Sciences Institute). Paff emphasized the diversity of the 
political caperience of socialist construction and cited 
cxrampies of the development of political systems from a 
one-party model to a multiparty system. The multiparty 
system in the GDR. he continued, is not the model for 
other countries. This is the result of concrete historical 
development that originated on the road to socialism, 
but not under socialism. 


P. Khavash, in turn, presented a critical appraisal of the 
development of the political system in Hungary after | 948. 
which in his words deprived the country of the real 
opportunity of using the potential of a multiparty system 
for the needs of socialist construction. The speaker empha- 
sived that political parties grow out of certain social 
interests and cannot be created artificially Accordingly the 
restoration of the multiparty system im Hungary became 
possible only in the course of a long penod of development 
that began in 1956 In recent years, according to Khavash., 
it became clear that the cxrsting polstical institutions were 
not sufficrently strong to carry out the the already begun 
reforms all the way. There is an urgent need to create a 
social consensus that would be much wider than the 
framework of the ruling party and this can be achieved 
only by going beyond the framework of the one-party 
system According to Khavash, vanous political clubs and 
groups entitied to nominate candidates im parliamentary 
elections are being established in the nation. To us, the 
speaker stated, the multiparty system 1s not a question of 
principle. lt 1s rather a question of practical politics. In his 
opimon, the consistent implementation of the economic 
reform creates a broad spectrum of social interests that 
themselves become the foundation of “strong” pluralism 
m socialist society 
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To what degree do the reforms that are being carned out 
in the socialist world promote the consolidation of the 


“nonsystemic™ nature. St ccaeilmenhenee tall 
remains practically unchanged. 


Speaking of the problems of democracy, Shevisova 
called for the decisive rejection of the stereotypes 


ray is manifested is another matter: differences are 

inevitable here. But the possibility of choice and plu- 

a 
its form. 


While acknowledging that choice exists wi *re there 1s an 
alternative, Shevtsova noted in this regard that we must 
take the next step and admit that an alternative presup- 
poses the existence of parallel decision-making centers, | 
¢., we must abandon the existing monocenirist sociopo- 
litical system. Does this mean the transition to a multi- 
polar society’? In her opinion, development in certain 
countnes, in Hungary in particular, is in this direction 
even though it is not as yet clear where the communist 
party fits this multipolar society. 


Whether the existence of an opposition 1s permissidic 
within the framework of socialist pluralism was another 
problem addressed by Shevisova. Presenting her posi- 
tion on this question, she capressed the conviction that 
true pluralism is impossible without the cxistence of 
views contradicting the official views. In her words. 
dissent has existed and will always exist and therefore. 
instead of trying to drive it “inward.” we should try to 
find a “niche” for “constructive opposition” as is 
already being done in Poland and Hungary. From an 


instrumental point of view, the recognition of the oppo- 
sition operating within a legal framework, of a controlled 
opposition would reduce the level of explosiveness in 
society and would make it possible to find optimal 
solutions of the contradictions thai arise. But there is 
also a normative side to the problem: the casstence o; 
absence of an opposition—this is the criterion of the 
democratic nature of society because democracy means 
not only the power of the majority, but also the social 
protection of the minority and the individual inter alia 
from the majority. 


Moving on to the discursion of the “Theses” submitted 
for the scrutiny of participants in the meeting, Shevtsova 
expressed a number of comments regarding certain of 
them. In particular, she expressed doubt concerning the 
correctness of the thesis that democratization in the 
political sphere must be accompanied by the same pro- 
cesses as in the coonomic sphere. In her opimion, the 
vulnerability of this position is tha: it does not take into 
account differences between these spheres, that the cri- 
teria of effectiveness in politics and economics do not 
always coincide: thus, democratic procedures in produc- 
tion are incompatible with the Gemand for efficient 
decision-making, and moreover, that they can promote 
ihe predominance of cliquish or—if we take the macro- 
economic level—corporate interests over the interests of 
the collective or society as a whole. 


In other words, while rejecting one extreme—cacessive 
centralization—we should not go to the other—~universal 
decentralization. {1 is necessary to find an optimal cor- 
relation between them. This also applies in full measure 
to the distribution of power between central and local 
(regional) organs of government. In this regard, 
Shevtsova cited the experience of Yugoslavia and China 
as an example that in her opinion shows that deceniral- 
ization and the expansion of the power of local organs 
frequently lead to negative results: centrifugal tendencies 
develop and the integrity of society is diminished, i. ¢., 
Lenin's pronouncement that the local bureaucracy 1s the 
worst mediastinum between center and periphery is 
confirmed. 


G. Diligenskiy addressed the problem of the “gradual- 
ness” of the democratic process in his remarks. He 
expressed the idea that a positive tendency 1s seen in our 
social science: unrestrained euphoria regarding the pro- 
spective democratization of social life, which existed at 
the beginning of perestroyka, is giving way to a more 
sober approach, to the understanding thal we cannot 
attain the desired level of democracy in certain spheres 
of social life, without going through a number of inter- 
mediate stages. This is because of the real level of 
political culture, the absence of the traditions of civilian 
society, the formation of which is only beginning. Now, 
according to Diligenskiy, the country is in the stage of 
controtied democracy that 1s characterized by the dra- 
matic increase in the level of mass imitiative, by the 
advent of mass democratic movements on the one hand. 
and by the fact that by virtue of the contradictions of 








these processes, there is still an objective need for the 
Se a ee ee 


saseaedieeaineehan ikainokeeteanan 
Loginov believes that in order to prevent such a turn of 
events, it iS necessary to create a “certain system of 


tron met the highest demands of a law-governed state, 
which, however did not prevent the establishment of a 
fascist dictatorship. 


The need to “build” certain “regulatory” mechanisms 
into the newly forming democratic insiitutions was also 


more, in Galkin's opinion, under the conditions of the 
technological revolution, the state's role must be 
enhanced because under socialism the state aione is 
capable of restructuring social production. 


S. Peregudev, doctor of historical sciences (IMEMO), 
expressed concern over the fact that with the broad 
consensus in society over the goals of political reform— 
the creation of a truly democratic political system—there 
are differences of opimion regarding the sequence of its 
Stages and their concrete content. It is especially 
alarming, he said, that judging by published plans. 
neither specialists nor the top leadership have arrived at 
a final conception of the new political system. And the 
main question that is still unclear is the dividing line 
between the functions of the party and the functions of 
the Soviets. On the one hand, there «s discussion of 
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absolute power of the Soviets, while on the other hand, 1 
1s emphasized that political leadership 1s exercised by the 
party. In the speaker's words, there is a clear contradic- 
tion here. Moreover, this contradiction is not only 
external. It permeates all relations in the political sphere. 
In Peregudov's opinion, the danger of this situation 1s 
that without a precise concept of the differentiation of 
the functions of the party and the Soviets, the process of 
expanding the power of the latter runs the risk of being 
interrupted in some stage or of even being turned back- 
ward. 


Footnote 
1. See MEMO, No 9, 1989. pp 90-94. 
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Swedish Aid to, Trade with Third World 
Countries 
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[Article by O. Vorkunova: “The Swedish Experience of 
Relations With the “Third World”) 


[Text] Relations between the West and the developing 
world were for a long time viewed in ovr literature 
exclusively from the standpoint of critecrsm of neocolo- 
nial policy. Since it was extremely somplestic, this sce- 
nario not only did not reflect the total complexity and 
diversity of the processes and phenomena in center- 
penphery relations, but also encouraged a deliberatcly 
one-sided view of the character and forms of the cxrsting 


imterdependence. Ii becomes necessary to reassess a 
number of old views and theoretical principics. 


In the present stage of development of the world capi- 
talist economy, the outcome of the competitive struggic 
for an individual state will depend largely on its ability to 
restructure economic relations with the developing coun- 
tines and to draw upon their economic potential. Thus, 
the reference is not so much to the mechanism of 
exploitation as to integration and complementarity as 
the most effective form of development of the economic 
complex. Individual elements of Sweden's cxpenence 1s 
of interest for analysis and practical utilization in this 


regard 


It 1s difficult to characterize Sweden's relations with the 
Third World unequivocally. Policy concerning the devel- 
oping countries has traditionally occupied a leading 
place on the scale of Sweden's foreign political prorities 
Its trade-cconomic relations and diplomatic activity im 
the zone of the liberated countries intensified in the “70's 
and ‘80's. In the process, Sweden's acquisition of 








onentation toward progressive regimes. The quite con- 
siderable ze of allocations vis-a-vis the GNP is also a 
unique feature of the Swedish model.’ Unlike other 
capitalist countries that in the ‘70's and “80's curtailed 
aid compared with the preceding penod. Sweden appre- 
ciably increased the share of aid in its GNP. It should be 
added that the preferential terms of Sweden's aid to the 
developing countries did not require the purchase of 
significant quantities of goods and services in the 
Swedish market. But the principies governing the offer of 
aid merit special attention. In its approach to the evalu- 
ation of events in other regions, Sweden's Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party adheres to the criteria of democracy. 
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the direction of justice and democracy.” Aid might 
of additional eanchment of clrtrst 
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Starting im the mid-" 70's, the Swedish 


tnes. Examples: India and Vietnam im Asia. Meaico and 
Cuba in Laten America: and Tanzania in Africa 


The rendering of aid for political reasons occupies a 
special place. This applics to Swedish support for 
national liberation movements, inter alia in South Africa 
and Central America, and the Palestinian movement in 
Isract-occupied lands ( ountrnes with a socialist ornenta- 
thon Occupy an important place im the programs: Eth- 
opia. Mozambique. Angola, Guinea-Bissau A consider- 
able sum is allocated for “frontline” states (Botewana, 
Lesotho, Swaziland, Tanzania, and Zama). The reason 
for granting aid to them is to .solate the racist regime of 
the Republic of South Africa ond to undermine its 
influence im the region. In addition to this there 15 also 
the more substantive goal of bolstering of Sweden's 
authority on the African continent 


The aid program sulssequently pays off in cconomic 
terms. This is attested to im particular by the develop- 
ment of relations with Angola. The influential news- 
paper DAGENS NYHETER writes: “The best capital of 
Sweden and Swedish indusiry 1s the good reputation that 








the industrial sector in the young states has the very 


pragmatic basis of finding a market for the technology 
and technical knowhow of traditional branchcs of 


Swedish industry that are presently losing grou’. 


in the developing countries. “We want to make it pos 
sible for the developing countnes to conduct indepen- 
dent research,” its director emphasized, “with the con- 
dition that they themselves define the range of problems 
to be studied.”* At the same time, owing to this agency 
S eden's screntific imstitutions can obtain information 
sbout trends in the development of production and 


Higher Trade School's Corporate Management lustitute. 
Sweden pays all tustion for Third World representatives. 
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countries in 1979. State budget allocations formed the 
fund's charter capital. The Central Association of 
Swedish Trade Unions commented quite clearly on the 
true purposes of the new organ: “The creation of the 
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fund to stimulate private capital investments in the 
developing countnes undermines the basic principles of 
aid policy because since that time preference will be 
given to projects that interest foreign monopolies.” 
Sweden and the new international economic order 
Sweden's increased role in international relations has 
been manifested in particular in its increased activity in 
international forums on the establishment of the new 
international economic order (NIEO). Sweden's rela- 
tively flexible line compared with the USA and ceriain 
other capitalist countries 1s based on the desire to reach 
a compromise on the solution of North-South problems. 


Sweden numbers itself among countries that possess the 
formula of compromise and claims the role of broker in 
the system of North-South relations. The leading capi- 
talist countries are entirely satisfied with such a distri- 
bution of the roles. Sweden's constructive position in 
international negotiations is a kind of balancing factor in 
international relations. 

Al the same time, Sweden's attitude toward the NIEO 
should not be idealized. The reference was to interven- 
tion in the capitalist economy's market mechanisms. 
Such a formulation of the question essentially required 
serious structural changes in the national economy and a 
painful break with the existing proportions. Therefore, 
Sweden's vote for the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Obligations and for the Action Program to Establish the 
NIEO was not equal to the recognition of all demands of 
the developing countries. This was clearly seen in the 
discussion of concrete proposals. Thus, Sweden did not 
share the demands of the liberated countries to introduce 
a system for indexing raw materials prices and opposed 
proposals to restrict the production of synthetic and 
artificial textile products and taxes on these products. 


In the analysis of the practical significance of Swedish 
activity within the North-South framework, two levels 
should be differentiated: Sweden's policy in interna- 
tional negotiations and national practice of relations 
with the developing countries. An important element of 
Sweden's policy vis-a-vis the NIEO is connected with the 
line of “gradual” steps called upon to produce a propa- 
gandistic effect to a greater degree. The initiative of 
convening meetings of the so-called group of “like- 
minded nations” with the participation of developing 
and small Western countries accorded with these goals. 
The first meeting took place in Oslo in 1981. J. Holst, the 
erstwhile state secretary of the Norwegian Ministr of 
Foreign Affairs, emphasized in his introductory address 
that the “meeting is part of a broader dialogue... We hope 
that this meeting will become an important and useful 
element in the process of preparation for global negoti- 
ations.” 


Two stages are seen in the evolution of the nation’s 
policy in international forums in the ‘70's and first half 
of the ‘80°s. The first coincides with the formulation of 
the Action Program to Establish the NIEO and covers 
the period of the *70's. It is characterized by the active 


support of the majority of the demands of the developing 
countries, by attempts to induce Western countries to 
compromise. It was specifically these features that dis- 
tinguished Sweden's position in international confer- 
ences in the second half of the *70"s. The second stage can 
conditionally be related to the “80's. It was characterized 
by the search for a model of the NIEO at the interre- 
gional level (a “mini-NIEO”). 


Sweden took an active part in the preparation off the 
Action Program to Establish the NIEO and tried to 
soften individual formulations convenient the Western 
powers. But as the young countries began advancing 
specific demands, Swedish ruling circles began focusing 
attention on the need for the establishment of the NIEO 
as a mechanism for economic regulation and control on 
a global scale and for unifying the efforts of industrial 
countries. Thus, Sweden gradually departed from the 
tactic of supporting individual wishes of the developing 
countries and inclined toward developing a unified 
Western strategy. The urgency of formulating the ques- 
tion of establishing the NIEO in this regard was con- 
nected with the growth of crisis phenomena in the 
capitalist economic system in the early “89's. Traditional 
advocates of foreign trade were among those who 
favored the regulation of economic policy at the inter- 
national level. The free trade principle does not create 
equality im relations between “rich” and “poor” coun- 
tnes: 1t rather promotes the development of conditions 
under which their differences are revealed to an even 
greater degree, noted K. O. Feldt, who was then Swe- 
den'’s minister of foreign trade. 


Accordingly Sweden supported the demands of liberated 
countries to conclude trade agreements on a number of 
commodities and on the creation of buffer reserves. 
During the North-South dialogue in Paris, 1 was the 
initiator of a system for the stabilization of export 
incomes of developing countrnes, of writing off loans to 
less developed countries, and of consistently increasing 
aid. 


Trade liberalization measures adopted by the Swedish 
government in the ‘70's prornoted the development of 
relations with the liberated countnes. Among them was 
the country’s sysiem of preferences for finished indus- 
trial goods and certain agricultural commodities. Thus 
by the time the Action Program to Establish the NIEU 
was adopted. Sweden already had a more preferential 
program for trade with the liberated countnes than many 
industrial nations. 


At the same time, Sweden was outstanding for its differ- 
entiated approach to trade with the developing coun- 
tries. 


Advantages from the introduction of the preferential 
import program were enjoyed first and foremost by the 
most developed ASEAN and Latin American countries 
Approximately 86 percent of Sweden's imported goods 
came under a sysiem of preferences that extended to only 
nine developing countries. Al the same time. the share of 








0 
“program” aid recipients comprised only one percent of 
the imports from the Third World. 


The system of preferences did not include products of 
the textile, sewing, lumber, and leather industry, i. ¢.. 
competitive branches of the developing countnes. What 
is more, selective temporary measures were taken to 
protect the internal market. Import quota agreements for 
certain finished goods were concluded with a number of 
countnes. 

Economic difficulties in the second half of the *70's 
forced the Swedish government to introduce protcc- 
tonrst measures. At the same time, the growing signifi- 
cance of the liberated countnes for [Sweden's] national 
economy prompted measures to stimulate trade ties with 
the Third World. They included the creation of an office 
for promoting imports from the developing countries to 
Sweden whose task included the study of the Swedish 
market from the standpoint of the young countries and 
the transfer of the necessary information to the appro- 
priate export institutions in these countries. 

Sweden's participation in interregional cooperation of 
North European and South African countries became 
one of the new forms of interrelations on a partnership 
basis. As Finnish researcher K. Kilyunen emphasized. 
from the viewpoint of member nations of the Conference 
for the Coordination of the Development of South 
Afncan Countgres, “aid from North European counties 
is an ideal variant because it comes from small countries 
that did not have colonies in the past and that have 
negligible commercial interests in this region.“ This 
variant was conceived as a more flexible form of rela- 
tions with the developing countnes than the Common 
Market practice and presupposes that exports from Con- 
ference countries will have free access to North Euro- 
pean markets. Barter and a joint system of guarantees for 
imports of North European countries are planned at the 
same time. In the short term, it 1s planned to increase aid 
programs. to reform the preferential system for South 
Africa, and to establish mixed firms. At the same time, 
K. Kilyunen believes that cooperation between North 
European countnes and this group of countries 1s less a 
contribution to the esiablishment of NIEO. but 1s “front- 
line™ by virtue of the logical development of the bilateral 
aid policy of the Scandinavian countnes and hence this 
initiative 1s based on already casting principles in the 
interrelations of Scandinavian and liberated countnes.” 


The Swedish model in the Third World 


The “Swedish model” « one of the key concepts in 
Sweden's strategy mn the Third World. The term 1s quite 
tentative and 1s most often used by journalists to denote 
the Swedish version of democratic society. G. Adler- 
Karisson. a Swedish Social Democratic Party theoreti- 


cian belreves that the conceptualization and theoretical 
interpretation of Sweden's economic and social exper- 
ence hold great value for countrnes in the developing 
world clanming to develop an ideology that 1s distinct 
from capnalism and communism—“the uicology of 
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development.” The liberated countries realize that 
merely copying the Swearsh model 1s relatively ineffec- 
trve. This can be illustrated by a curious incident 
involving a Swedish economist in India in the mid-"60's. 
Struck by the scale of poverty and backwardness, he 
began a lecture with a description of the Swedish model. 
The professor was extolling his country’s successess until 
one of the students inquired about the number of people 
living in Sweden. “Seven million,” was the reply. “In our 
country, seven million is called a laboratory.” the Hindu 
retorted. And it is indeed true that Sweden has devel- 
oped under exceptionally favorable conditions. Many 
elements of its economic model function only in Sweden 
and do not yield the desired results when transplanted to 
other soil. There are numerous examples of this point. 
Tradit.onal Swedish production management tech- 
migues did not work. at affiliates of a Swedish company 
even in highly developed Great Britain. The thesis of 
Swedish theorists that the best ideas of all models and 
systems presently in existence should be creatively 
reworked to fit national conditions should obviously be 


appealing to the developing countries." 


Swedish economists also offer very concrete recommen- 
dations. Thus, Nobel Prize winner G. Myrdal suggests 
beginning with the reform of the agrarian sector which is 
the basic economic branch for many liberated countries. 
As one of the founders of the sociological conception of 
the reasons behind the backwardness of developing 
Asian countries, G. MYrdal insisted on the need for 
radical reform of social and poliiical —- in 
paralle! with technico-economic moderniza! on 


G. Adler-Karisson, author of the t+ cory of “functional 
socialism,” propagandizing the Swedish experience in 
the Third World, states that neither capitalism aor 
socialism in pure form can secure sufficient effectiveness 
in economic development. It is therefore necessary to 
combine the expernence of both one and the other as in 
Sweden. For example. in the sphere of industry he 
proposes an economy with “temporarily denationalized 
economic functions” similar to concessionary contrac- 
tual obligations between the government and private 
entrepreneurs as a possible vanant. 


Without a doubt, Swedish social democrats had a basis 
for propagandizing the Swedish model. It includes pollt- 
ical stability and economic prosperity in the ‘60's, cer- 
tain successes in the next 20 years. one of the lowest 
levels of unemployment in the caprialist world, social 
and legal protections for citizens “from the cradie to the 
grave.” and last but not least—the absence of a colomal 
past. A consistent anticolonial policy, struggle in the 
world arena for the observance of human mghts cspe- 
cially in developing countnes with dictatorial regimes, 
an active position on disarmament and development, 
and finally. the personal popularity of W. Palme. the 
leader of Sweden's social democracy and the prime 
minister of Sweden did much to strengthen Sweden's 
authority in the Third World 
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8. See G. Adler-Karisson, “Functional Socialism,” 
Stockholm, 1969, pp 10, 37, 11. 
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Comparison of U.S., Soviet Public Debt, Personal 
Savings 
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[Article by L. Grigoryev: “Who ‘ill Buy Our Debts?"] 


{Text} The 1990 Budget Law introduced by the Council 
of Ministers calls for covering the deficit (60 billion 
rubles) with the aid of government loans. This is 
undoubtedly the correct imtention, but its implementa- 
tion will not be easy because our public debt 1s very large. 
For comparison, the U. S. federal debt reached its 
maximum (relative to the country’s nominal GNP) in 
1946—128 percent. By 1979, it dropped to 33 percent, 
but in 1989 it was assessed at $2.9 billion or 56 percent 
of the GNP. According to the estimate, at the end of 
1989 the USSR's internal debt will reach 400 billion 
rubles or 44 percent of the country’s GNP (36 percent in 
1988). Outwardly this is not much, but only outwardly. 
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our state debi 1s very great and our savings are extremely 
small vontrary to popular behef. 


How can the current deficit be covered? According to its 
authors, the largest payment to the budget must be made 
by industnal enterprises, cooperatives. and credit- 
finance institutions. According to the Ministry of 
Finance, they are prepared to buy 60 billion [rubles’] 
worth of union and republic bonds paying 5 percent 
annual interest (at an inflation rate of 7-8 percent). In his 
report at the 25 September | 989 session of the Supreme 
Soviet, V. S. Paviow explained: “Remaimders im the 

; 


decisively on this. But even in the event of success, it will 


percent because. for example. the happy possessor of a 
“Yelabuga consumption bond” (a loan to finance the 
construction of an automotive plant in Yclabuga—Ed.) 


The insufficient development of the credit-finance 
system and our country’s low savings norm do not allow 
us tc carry out broad social and investment programs 
simultancously even on the basis of Geficit financing 
Financial markets cannot be introduced at a time when 





several tens of billions must be taken out of them. The 
financing of the state debt can be facilitated only by 
expanding the base of the nation’s credit system through 
the consistent enhancement of incentives to save. 
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iucheskiye aspekty mezhdunarodnoy bezo- 
pe {in Search of a Solution. Military-Political 
Aspects of Internationa! Security] by A. A. Kokoshin, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1989, 272 pages) 


{Text} Bismarck once spoke of the danger to politicians 
thal is presented by fear prompting them to perform 
incorrect and frequently irreparable actions. To be sure. 
he was thinking not of a foreign political but of an 
internal situation, but this does not change matters. Fear 
and mutual apprehensions today are an even greater 
danger than ever before. They are virtually the main 
reason for the uncontrollable arms race. Today we can 
take pride in the fact that our country is in the front rank 
of those who wish to put an end to such “political” fear, 
to the specter of possibie lag in this endless and senseless 
race. 


The new political thinking here has scored the greatest 
progress, having achieved what would have been incon- 
ceivable only 2 or 3 years ago. Our scholars specializing 
in international affairs have made no small contribution 
to this. The new book by A. A. Kokoshin, corresponding 
member of the USSR Academy of Scrences, 1s both the 
proof and the continuation of these fruitful efforts. 


Strictly speaking, its very name 1s an invitation to think 
The section headings are not like sentences that set your 
teeth on edge, when you know without reading what 1s 
written and in what sequence. The author tried to look at 
the investigated problems as widely as possible—from a 
political, a military, and a screntific-technical point of 
view. | will state frankly that the attempt succeeded in 
my estimation. Naturally, | do not beleve thal the 
researcher answered all the questions and | do not agree 
with him in all respects (this will be discussed below) 
But generally speaking. would it be possible to hope to 
“create” a certain truth in the final instance. to surmount 
real and contrived problems. to prerce the very fear that 
for decades has led US. and Soviet military doctrine 
toward confrontation and mutual destruction” 


the “Western propaganda organs 
reminded us that both the structure and disposition of 
Warsaw Treaty Organization forces have had an offen- 
sive character™ (p 23) it is not by chance that we are 
ing them in accordance with our 
defense doctrine. | think that rn this connection it would 
be to analyze the NATO countries’ principle 
of being the first to use nuclear weapons. Al the same 
tume, the screntist 1s entirely correct when he notes that 
the conditions underlying the outbreak of war and polit- 
ical Motivations and goals in the war (and this idea 1s 
pursued througout the entire monograph) are of funda- 
mental importance in evaluating the balance of forces. 


It must be noted that when you read the book, you see 
that the author in many places goes far beyond the limits 
of the topic under review. And this is understandable 
since he 18 one of those specialists who has an excellent 
understanding of the interrelations of what seem to be 


transitory nature of many geopolitical features of our 
country’s situation. 


| would Iske to note that the problem of strategic nuciear 
parity ts Most rea.onably posed in the work as the cenicr 
of research. This is explicitly stated several times and, 
most importantly. the idea 1s stated that the attainment 
of parity created for us new conditions that we, alas, 
have not used (sce pp 50, $1, $5, 268). The analysis of the 
evolution of Amencan views of the correlation of forces 
with the USSR. starting with “carly Kissinger” and 
ending with “late” Nixon and Reagan. is very inter- 
esting 


But a question arises. Characterizing the fourth stage in 
the formation of strategic nuclear equilibrium (pp 6}- 
64), the researcher writes about the USSR reaching “the 
level of rough equality, parity with the USA. However, at 
the beginning of it, the United States still had consider- 
able advantages over the USSR in the aggregaic number 
of medium and shorter range nuclear systems and in 
nuclear battleficld systems.” Did this inequality influ- 


ence strategic nucicar parity in any way” Is there reason 
to beheve that missiles with a range less than 500 








It ss not by chance that | address 


of the Pershing I! from an ICBM or SLBM [submarine- 
launched ballistic missile), i. ¢.. 20 minutes or so” 
Perhaps there «% some other method of evaluation’ | 
think that the adoption of the “null variant™ showed that 
the USSR's erstwhile leadership once more failed to 
listen to scientists and specialists. How much moncy 
would have been saved’ But | try together with the 
author to find the key to the problem: what does it take 
to disrupt strategic nuclear parity and is there another 
criterion of its existence other than the mmevitability of a 
retaliatory nuclear missile strike? This is not an idic 
question. the evolution of interrelations between parity 
and stability 1s largely connected with this. 


| would also like to note A. Kokoshin'’s subtle under- 
standing of the need for a qualitatively different attstude 
on the part of countries than formerly toward military 
doctrines both toward their own and toward the other 
side. He 1s absolutely nght: while in the pre-nuciear era. 
a country’s adoption of unrealistic warfare schemes 
merely played into the enemy's hands, today the situa- 
tion is radically different (pp 95-96). And here it is 
appropriatc to note: in the content of strategic stability it 
1S VeTy IMportant to secure total correspondence between 
the political and military components of military doc- 
trine. In this regard, the screntsst reasonably talks about 
the anxiety that is generated im the USSR by certain 
elements of Washington's and NATO's strategy, U. S 
naval strategy, FOF A (a concept armed at delivery of fire 
against the enemy in depth at great distance from the 
frent line), etc. Of course the evolution of doctrines of 
both sides and the imparting of an obvious defensive 
character to them is of very great importance. Al the 
same time, references to D. F. Ustinov (p 88) to confirm 
the contention that our doctrine has always been of a 
defensive nature sound unconvincing today. This i so 


& 


applicable to the political part, but its military-technical 


interests of our Country and not only the inter- 
ests of “all mankind.” It seems to me thal the most 
important point 1s the comcidence of these approachs, a 
comceidence that becomes more and more important as 
alarming signs attesting to the probability of the diffu- 
sion of nuclear weapons become more numerous. 


Nor can | ignore the fact that unlike many of our 
colleagues the author talks about the prospect for moving 
toward a nucilear-free world with invanable restraint and 
without routine optimism, not only on individual, con- 
crete pages (for cxample, on pages 172-174). The idea 


10ns, 

urgent need to keep the arms race out of space and 
the enormous importance of this for finding a solution 
under conditions where this threat becomes a reality 1s 
thoroughly shown. But because | am well acquainted 
with A. Kokoshin’s constant striving for the new, for the 
improvement of ideas and conceptions. | honestly say 
that | would like to have seen more answers to questions 
that are of interest to both the broad audience as well as 
to specialists. One of othese questions concerns the 
interrelationship between certam basic research, the 
practical application of results in spheres not connected 
with space (or that are perhaps connected bul not in a 
military “refraction™), and the possibility of their rapid 
conversion to the creation of ABM defense. And here 
there naturally arises a serrous problem—whether the 
logic of screntific-technical development might not lead 
to fundamentally new systems and potential for influ- 
encing nuclear missile weapons (outside the framework 











of SDI). The point is that it would not be a bad thing for 
all of us connected with the study of various aspects of 
military problems to think about this now. What will 
happen firsi—will nuclear weapons be climunated as a 
result of ihe appropnate agreements or will there be a 
new screntific-technical “breakthrough?” Of course this 
means not reading tca leaves to gucss when this might 
happen, but rather requires evaluating possible conse- 
quences of this situation. 


When we cxamine problems of strategic stability at the 
level of conventiona' arms, the author correctly empha- 
sizes that surprise, for example. “is not only a military 
(strategic, operationai, and tactical), but also a military- 
political category” (p 211). Therefore it is so important 
that we on the one hand not overlook changes in today's 
world and in the policy of “key™ countries encircling the 
Soviet Union, and on the other hand, that we ourselves 
not create a threat to stability from not only a military, 
but also a sociopolitical standpoint, that we not provide 
grounds for expecting unpredictable actions from our 
side. 


The question of acquiring the ability to use conventional 
arms to realize essentially global military tasks with 
consequences hitherto unknown in history 1s very timely 
and correct (p 219). The author's analysis is reinforced 
with the necessary factual material and with the precise 
presentation of the positions of the USA and NATO 
without the superfluous and senseless misrepresentation 
that many of us were “guilty of” only yesterday. 


| would also like to note the pages that speak about the 
possibility of limiting the armed forces and conventional 
arms. forms of their conversion to a defensive structure. 
a most important practical step on the road to which 1s 
our unilateral reductions. Special attention here is 
acquired by the historical aspect of the problem (pp 
251-260), which is accompanied by an analysis of the 
views of both foreign and Soviet authors (of the pre- and 
postrevolutionary period), including the ideas of some of 
our country’s remarkable military specialists, ¢. g.. A.A. 
Svechin and A.l. Verkhovskiy (p 254). 


While the author of the book under review is not an 
economist, in my opimion the role of economics could 
have been shown more broadly, considering the fact that 
it 18 @ MOSt Important direct (rather than indirect as in 
the past) component in the correlation of forces in the 


military sphere. 


It seems to me that it would be also be useful to examine 
in greater detail the probable consequences of the rapid 
growth of military potential in the Third World. After 
all, its influence on strategic stability, on the state of 
international securiiy 1s growing appreciably. (But what 
may happen 5-10 years from now?). And not only in 
connection with the possible advent of new nuclear 
missile powers. Even though. on the oth«r hand, this 
could have already been another book beca: «se the topic 
is vast and the problems are extremely coraplex. Bul it 
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has already been examined mm the given book. Perhaps 
there were even too many topics. 


Al any rate, the new work by A. Kokoshin is one more 
step in the direction of ridding ourselves of fears and 
attempting to find correct approaches and assessments. 
it 18 not surprising that a multitude of questions arise as 

you read it. Incidentally, as the author himself warns us, 
ay pata ap indicated the contours of 
existing and incipient problems and ways of resolving 
them. These question<. the vast areas on which we agree. 
and the disputes | wage with him in these pages (and 
outside them since we work on very similar topics)}—all 
this only convinces me that thes book is very useful and 
— In my Opinion, the scholar accomplished his 

most important objective: to demonsirate convincingly 
and professionally both the urgency of the problems and 
the possibility of solving them. The publication is almost 
completely free both of “angry™ labels and inappropriate 
raptures And after all this ts also an important feature of 
the new thinking: the ability to see opponent not as a 
desperaic, deaf-and-dumb adversary, bul as an interio- 
culeur one must persuade and be prepared—if he is 
right—to agree with. 
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[Review by A. Ardishvili and A. Dynkin of book “SShA: 
prioritety NTP. Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya politika : 
strategiya” [The USA: Priorities of Scientific-Technical 
Progress. Scientific-Technical Policy and Strategy] by V. 
S. Babintsev. (Responsible editor: V. N. Livshits, doctor 
of economic sciences). Moscow, “Nauka,” 1988, 180 


pages) 


[Text] The author of the monograph under review posed 
two major goals for himself: the theoretical investigation 
of the formulation and implementation of scientific- 
technical policy of a developed capitalist country and the 
analysis of U. S. scientific-technical policy [STP] in the 
‘80's, its priorities, mechanism, and the structure of the 
respective state bodies. 


The concept of screntific-technical policy ts examined in 
the book in the form of coordinated ideological, organ:- 
zational-managerial, normative-regulatory, and finan- 
cial measures that are implemented by the state. The 
view of state screntific-technical policy as a system made 
it possible to identify its basic link—strategy, and to 
show that the latter regulates the formulation and imple- 
mentation of policy and mobilizes all of society's forces 
around it 











capitalist couniries nevertheless try to maintain a quite 
clearly defined XC Course. From this it follows that 


that V. Babintsev is inclined to ascribe it to the subjec- 
tive Striving of monopolies to satisfy their narrow inter- 
ests (p 61). It is difficult to concur with such ar inter- 
pretation. In the opinion of a number of authoritative 
Soviet and foreign 


and by fundamentai changes in the social structure of 
modern capitalist society. 


The author's analysis of the reasons bel.ind the fragmen- 
tary character of the scientific-technical policy of 
Western countries which, in his opinion is because the 
majority of them lack a single state bod) responsible for 
the management of STP (p 63) is also open to question. 
But is a single bureaucratic entity really so very neces- 
sary, especially because, as the book admits, effective 
indirect levers for influencing STP exist in capitalist 
countries (p 54)? 


One of the key premises of the monograph’s theoretical 
section is the conclusion that the policy of innovation— 
the basic goal of which can be considered to be the 
Organization of the concerted interaction of the levers of 
scventific, technical and industrial policy—ts the system- 
forming component of scientific-technical policy (p 49. 
67). The idea that receptiveness to innovation, 
depending on the level of economic and technical devel- 
opment, material and financial support for RAD and 
production, personnel training, informational support, 
the flexibility of organizational structures, etc., should be 
considered the basic object of innovative policy is of 
interest. The introduction of the concept of receptive- 
ness to innovation as a new feature of the “science. 
production” system enables the auihor to expand the 
range of categories used by him, to make it sufficient to 
describe the innovative process and to characterize the 


basic goals of the corresponding policy (pp 31-32). 


The section devoted to the analysis of U. S. state 
screntific-technical policy is probably most significant in 
our view. It is based on a great wealth of factual material 
reinforced by the researcher's own calculations that are 
based in detail on the causes behind the American 
government's transition to a new policy in the area of 
STP ix, the early ‘80's. Among them: the strengthening of 


in spending on basic research as well as applied 
and development ia the carly “70's. The slowdown in the 
rate of STP found reflection in the reduction in the 


The scholar concludes that in the late “70's sad 


Analysis of the discussions by the U. S. Congress of 
scientific-technical policy making it possible to identify 
the basic principles of the state's attitude toward RAD 
and the key directions of financing of basic and applied 
research appears valuable. 


The author emphasizes in particular the large part played 
by measures to increase the research potential of univer- 
sities in the stimulation of basic research. He refers, in 
particular, to the establishment of engincering research 
centers at universities and the implementation of pro- 
grams to make supercomputers availabic 


In his characterization of the Reagan administration's 
technical policy, V. Babintsev singics out such decisions 
as the law modifying taxes on capital invesimenis in 
RAD (1981), the encouragement of American indusinal 
companies to establish research consortia for the joint 
execution of large-scale RAD projects, and the relax- 
ation of antitrust legislation (pp 123-124). We note that 
the application of the enumerated regulatory measures 
exclusively to technical policy seems somewhat con- 
trived: their influence extends to a far broader spectrum 
of questions of state scientific-technical and economic 


policy 


The book analyzes one of the mosi important aspects of 
the Reagan administration's screntific-technical strategy 
innovation policy and especially its central problem— 
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i 


firms and govermmeni agencies in joint 
research projects are analyzed im detail (pp 135). Also 
examined are such measures as government purchases 
from small smence-intensive firms, patcni and hoense 
legssiaison reform, and the organization of international 
screntific-technical cooperation (pp | 37-138). 
The monograph ends with an analysis of the structure 
and mechanism of the formulation and impiementation 
of U. S. scientific-technical policy. Deserving of atten- 
ton 1s the author's proposed classification of the prin- 
cipal levels of thes structure: highesi—articulation of the 


ment of programs in state or mixed laboratones. univer- 


V. Babintsev concludes that the cxrstence of these three 
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